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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR 1547. 
We shall devote this n imber of the Journal to the proceedings of the 


several Institutes which have been held in Rhode Island in pursuance of 
the following : 


CIRCULAR. 


Arrangements have been made for holding three Teachers’ Institutes, at the times 
and places hereinafter specified, and every teacher of a public scheol, and all others 
who propose to offer themselves as candidates for teaching a public school during the 
ensuing winter or next summer, are invited to attend and take part in the exercises 
of at least one of these Institutes. 

The exercises of the Institute will embrace— 

1. A review of the studies usually taught in the public schools of this State, with 
exemplifications of the best method of instruction in each branch, and with special 
attention to such difficulties as any member of the Institute may have encountered in 
teaching the same. 

2, Familiar lectures and discussions among the members, on the organization of 
schools, the classification of pupils, and the theory and practice of teaching. 

3. Public lectures and discussions in the evening, on topics calculated to interest 
parents and the community generally, in the subject of education, and the organiza- 
tion, administration, and improvement of public schools. 

Although the attendance of several able and experienced instructors in particular 
branches has been provided, it is expected that members of the Institute will take a 
leading part in the course of instruction, and in the discussions, 

That the exercises may be practical, and suited to the present wants of our schouls, 
every teacher is requested to communicate a list of such topics as he would like to 
have considered at the session of the Institute which he proposes to attend. 

Every member should be present on the first evening of the session—should be 
provided with a Bible or Testament; a slate and pencil; with pen and ink, or lead 
pencil, and a blank or common place book, in which to enter notes: and with the 
reading en by the first class in the school of the towa where he teaches, or pro- 
poses to teach. 

The course of instruction, lectures, room and lights, will be free, and boarding 


= ‘will Se assigned, free of expense, to make early application to the Committee 
o 4 


The Institutes will be held-as:follows:— 


Si Sepeerite, @ Warwick, to Commence on Monday eve ing, November 15th, at 
clock, ' 


Cunsropner Atten, Esq., Committee of Arrangements. 
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At Bristol, to commence Monday evening, November 22d, at 7 o'clock, 

Rev. Tuomas SHEPARD, Rev. James M, Syxes, and Mr. D. M. Gusuer, Com. 
mittee of Arrangements. ; 

At Pawtucket, to commence on Monday evening, November 29th, at 7 o’clock. 


D. Wiixuinson, J. D. Witiarp, and Rev, Caaries Hype, Committee of Arrange- 
ments, 

Each Institute will continue in session through the week on which it commences, 

School Committees, and Trustees of school districts are respectfully solicited to 
render every facility in their power, to teachers who may be desirous of attending; 
and all persons interested in the improvement of public schools, of the advancement 
of education, are invited to be present at the evening sessions of the institutes. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Provipvence, November, 1, 1847. 


The accounts of the proceedings which follow are copied from the 
sources indicated, with a few additions or alterations made from the 
record of the several Institutes kept by their respective Secretaries, and 
deposited by thera with the Commissioner of Public Schools. 


[From the Providence Transcript. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT CENTREVILLE. 


The Institute met in the Methodist church and was called to order 
oe at 7 o’clock—the hour named in the circular appointing the 
nstitute—on Monday evening, Nov. 15th, by Mr. Barnard, Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools. The Rev. Mr, Willard, of Crompton, invoked 
the Divine blessing, and after music by the choir of the church, Mr. Bar- 
nard occupied an hour in setting forth the nature, objects and anticipated 
results of the Institute which he had appointed at this place for the teach- 
ers of Public Schools, The Teachers’ Institute as now organized and 
conducted, was a new and valuable agency in the work of wchool im- 
provement, It went directly to the fountain head, and aimed to make 
better and purer, all influences which flowed out from the teacher. It 
differed from conventions and associations, as these had generally been 
conducted, in as much as it added to written lectures and oral discus- 
sions, (which occupied from one to two days, and were ordinarily of a 
theoretical character in such conventions,) a systematic course of instruc- 
tion in the best methods of teaching, and in reference to difficulties en- 
countered or apprehended in the school-room, and extending through a 
session of one or two weeks. Conventions and associations, such as that 
of the American Institute of Instruction, and the Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, had done much good to the community, and to teachers, 
and especially to those who had taken an active part in their proceedings. 
But in a Teachers’ Institute, properly conducted, every member takes 
part—and he does this undex the direction or example of accomplished 
and successful teachers. It acts directly too on the teachers now in the 
schools, and by making the schools better, helps to create in the minds 
of the parents, who thus see wrought out in their own school, and on 
their own children, the advantages of improved methods of instruction 
and discipline, a higher standard of excellence. This is the most power- 
ful argument for schogl.improvement which can be addressed to a com- 
munity—the contrast between a poor school and a good one, exhibited 
ia their own district, and on their own children, and brought about by 
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teachers made better by being trained or educated to these methods. 
The Institute thus illustrates imperfectly the benefits of a Normal School, 
or a course of systematic and practical training for a proper length of 
time, under accomplished teachers, and with a workshop as it were at- 
tached, where an apprenticeship in the art of teaching can be served. 
This peculiar excellence of the Normal Schgol is foreshadowed in the In- 
stitute, which thus prepares the public mind for it. The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was first tried in Connecticut in 1839; was introduced into New 
York in 1842; into Ohio in 1844; into Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
in 1845; into Vermont, New Hampshire, Michigan and Illinois in 1846 ; 
and into Maine and New Jersey in 1847. During the present season, 
probably 15,000 teachers will have attended for one or two weeks these 
lnstitutes in the States above named, and more than half a million of 
scholars will be better taught and governed in consequence. Most of 
the schools thus taught, will demand a teacher of equally good qualifica- 
tions next year, and most of the same teachers will attend in the course 
of another year another Institute, and thus add to their own attainments, 
and thus carry the standard of qualifications upwards andonwards. This 
is making teachers their own standard-bearers, and the most powerful agen- 
cies in educational improvement. 

Mr. Barnard pointed out briefly the course of instruction which would 
be pursued, under teachers of large experience and eminent success, and 
promised the community a feast of fat things in the evening lectures and 
discussions. He also dwelt on the good results which would fullow from 
these sessions in making teachers acquainted with each other, and with 
each other’s experience ; in briaging their impracticable notions to the 
test of actual practice; in measuring themselves by others who had 
thought as much and practiced more ; in entering into the results of many 
trials, of much study, and large experience on the part of good teachers, 
&e. &c. He dwelt on the importance of punctuality, of becoming indi- 
vidually acquainted with each other, of taking hold with ibe right spirit, the 
spirit of learners and of brothers—of conforming as far as may be, to the 
regulations of the families whose hospitalities they were“receiving, &c. 
It is imposible to condense into a few paragraphs an address which was 
extempore, and which was as condensed as it could be in the delivery. 

Mr. Barnard was followed by Mr. Wells, who spoke of an Insti- 
tute which he had lately attended in New Hampshire, and then passed 
to the importance of thoroughness in instruction, and on the necessity of 
inspiring scholars with a spirit of self reliance ; a determination to try : 
a determination not to give up to any difficulty however bard. He illus- 
trated these points very happily by cases which had occurred in his own 
observation and in his own school. 

At the close of the public exercises, at the suggestion of the Commis- 
sioner, arrangements were made for the appointment of Secretaries and 
Committees on the part of the members, and for the time of meeting in 
the morning. 


The following summary will convey an idea of what was done during 
the week. 

The following officers and committees were appointed by the members: 

S. M. Weeks and S. H. Winsor, Secretaries. Sylvester Patterson, 
William Sherman, Walter S. Legate, Committee of Arrangements on the 
part of the Institute. 
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There was also a Committee of Critics on Pronunciation, and a Moni- 
tor of attendance. 

The Board of Instruction consisted of Mr. Wells, late principal of the 
English department in Phillips’ Academy, Andover; Mr. Russell, of Bos- 
ton, teacher of elocution ; and Mr. Cornell, superintendent of the Friends’ 
School, Providence. Mr. Perry, principal of the Summer-street Gram. 
mar School, Providence ; Mr. Mowry, of Old Warwick ; Mr. Baker, of 
Crompton, Mr. Patterson, of Scituate, took part in the regular exercises, 

The general management of the Institute, as to the order of exercises, 
&c., was conducted by the Commissioner of Public Schools, and in his 
absence, by Mr. Wells, 

The daily session of the Institute commenced at a quarter before 9 
o’clock in the morning, and closed at 12, and at half past 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and closed at 5, with a recess of five or ten minutes at the 
close of every hour. During the recess, the windows and doors were 
opened for a change of air, and music and conversation attuned body and 
mind for the next exercise. 

Duriog the week, the following exercises were conducted, by the gen- 
tlemen named, with the teachers as scholars, having in each exercise 
special reference to the best method of presenting the same and similar 
exercises in Public Schools, as ordinarily organized, viz: one exercise 
in reading the Scriptures, as a devotional exercise, by Mr. Russell ; two 
in spelling, by Mr. Wells; five in arithmetic, by Messrs. Wells, 
Mowry al Baker; ten in Reading, including exercises in the elemen- 


tary sounds, pronunciation and the general principles of elocution, by 
Mr. Russell; four in grammar, by Mr. Wells ; three in composition, in- 
cluding punctuation, letter writing, &c., by Mr. Wells; one in analysis 


of language in connection with Green's Grammatical Chart, by Mr. 
Perry ; one in geography, including map drawing, by Messrs. Patterson 
and Mowry; one in the use of globes, by Mr. Cornell ; and one on oral 
instruction, by Mr. Wells. In the course of these exercises, many mem- 
bers of the Institute made valuable suggestions as to their own methods, 
and asked questions which brought out important explanations. 

A portion of each evening was occupied by lectures and addresses, cal- 
culated to interest the community generally. These were delivered as 
follows: on Monday, by the Commissioner of Public Schools, and Mr. 
Wells; on Tuesday, by Mr. Russell; on Wednesday, by Mr. Wells; on 
Thursday, by Mr. Russell; on Friday, by Mr. Russell, Mr. Kingsbury, 
and Mr. Barnard. , 

The following are among the topics on which remarks were made dur- 
ing the several evenings by the speakers named, viz : 

The length and frequency of recess in the daily sessions of a school, 
by Messrs. Winsor, Weeks, Patterson, Tillinghast, Sherman and Legate. 

Whispering, or communication in School, by Messrs. Baker, Legate, 
Sherman, Winsor, Russell, Wells, Doe, Chapman and Paine. 

Neatness in and about the school-room, by Messrs. Weeks, Perry, 
Sherman, Baker, Kingsbury and Barnard. 

Punctuality end regularity of attendance, by Messrs. Kingsbury, 
Perry, Mowry and Sherman. 

Management of bad boys in school, by Messrs. Weeks and Winsor. 

Remarks were also made on oral instruction ; cheerfulness in the school 
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room; self-possession and self-reliance in scho/ars ; school discipline; the 
responsibilities of Teachers; the care of health; Normul schouls ; town 
and district libraries ; professional reading by Teachers, &c. ec. 

The place of meeting was crowded every evening by the citizens of 
of the place and neighborhood, who remained together on almost every 
occasion for three or four hours, and at the close of the exercises on Fri- 
day night, the following resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Resulved, That this community have felt a deep interest in the exer- 
cises of the Teachers’ Institute held among us during the present week, 
and we oo it as a special favor, that the teachers resorted to this 
place, as the one in which the able lectures on subjects pertaining to edu- 
cation, should be presented, and the thorough training in some of the 
prominent branches should be exhibited. 

The Institute adjourned on Saturday, after a most interesting and prof- 
itable session. The following resolutions were adopted by the teachers 
on Friday evening: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members of the Teachers’ Institute, 
now about to close its session at Centreville, are most cordially returned : 

Ist —To the Commissioner of Public Schools for his gratuitious labors 
in making all preliminary arrangements for holding this and other Insti- 
tutes for the benefit of the teachers of this State—for enlisting the ser- 
vices of willing and efficient Jocal committees—for securing the attend- 
ance of such able and experienced instructors, and arranging so profit- 
able a course of exercises, as well as for his own lectures and participa- 
tion in the discussions of the session. 

2d.—To Christopher Allen, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, and his associates on that committee, from this and the 
neighboring villages, for the liberal and free accommodations provided 
for the board of the members, and for the sessions of the Institute. | 

3d.—To the many families of this neighborhood for the hearty manner 
in which the teachers have been welcomed to the hospitatities of their 
homes, and to the interest which they and the community generally have 
manifested in the exercises and objects of the Institute. 

4th.—To the Trustees of the school district, and to the proprietors of 
the Methodist church for the use of their respective houses for the meet- 
ings of the Institate, and to the choir of the church for the interest which 
their performances have added to the evening sessions. 

5th.—to Messrs. Wells, Russell and Cornell for their practical, inte- 
resting and valuable course of instruction—for both the manner and mat- 
ter of their several exercises. 

6th.—To the Rev. Mr. Willard for his services in conducting the devo- 
tional exercises of the Institute, and for his constant attendance and par- 
ticipation in our proceedings. 

Resolved, That as teachers, we feel grateful for the appointment of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and for every means provided for our individual and 
professional improvement, and we shall rejoice to co-operate in any way 
in our power for the establishment in this State of a Normal school, or 
an institution for the practical training of such persons as have the requi- 
site tact, talent and character for the labors and responsibilities of the pro- 
fession of teacher. 


Resolved, That we greatly desire the permanent establishment of a 
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periodical devoted to the cause of education in this State, in which the 
various, (the better and the best,) methods of teaching may be presented 
and discussed by teachers and the friends of education. 

Resolved, That we hail the establishment of town, village and schoo! 
district libraries, as among the most efficient means for carrying out the 
work of the school-room, into the family, the field and the work-shop, 
and of increasing the general intelligence and virtue of the community, 

S. M. WEEKS, Sec ; 
S. H. WINSOR, ecretaries, 


Mr. Barnard at the close of the Institute on Friday evening, cautioned 
the teachers—and especially the young and inexperienced teachers, 
against a hasty adoption of any method which they had seen or heard 
presented here, until they had made it their own by due consideration, 
observation, and practice. Every good teacher must have his own 
methods, and must make them the basis or stock upon which to build or 
engraft the views and methods of others. Even when they have made 
themselves masters of new and improved methods of instruction, they 
should not alarm the prejudices of the community by the promise of any 
thing very new or great. They must carry good common sense—a qual- 
ity too often wanting in young teachers, and only to be acquired by look- 
ing at things as they are, and studying to make the most of surrounding 
circumstances-—into al] their operations. They must be punctual if they 
expect their scholars to be punctual. They must be moral and religiovs 
men if they would make their instructions the fountain of moral and reli- 

ious influence to. their schools. They must look after the physical com- 
ort of their scholars—to the ventilation of the school room, to the fires, 
to the manner in which children are seated, to frequent change of posi- 
tion, and to an alternation of study and exercise, to the light, and all the 
circumstances which determine the physical comfort of children in school, 
if they expect them to study and to love the school. They must look to 
their own manners, to their own dress and the care of their persons, even 
to the scraping of their shoes and boots at the door, and to the deposit- 
ing of their own hats and overcoats in their appropriate places, to their 
own postures and movements in the school 100m, to the manner in which 
they address the scholars both in and out of school, and especially to 
their own intercourse with parents and others in the family circle, if 
they would be instructors in good manners, a department of education too 
much overlooked in our common schools. Teachers must look to their 
own health. Many of them will pass from active occupation in the field 
or the shop to the close atmosphere and confined labors of the school 
room, and headache and dyspepsia will follow and with these will come 
irritability of temper, frequent application of the rod, &. Much of the 

unishment of our schools comes from a bad digestion in the teacher. 

hey must cultivate the acquaintance of parents—invite them to their 
schools and even lead them in, if they will not go in voluntarily. 
They must continue the work of their own improvement. They must 
study and familiarize themselves with the manifold uses of the black- 
board, of globes and other forms of apparatus. They must read good 
books on the theory and practice of teaching—such as the School and 
Schoolmaster, Page’s Theory and Practice, Fowles’ Institutes, &c. &c- 
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They should take at least one Educational Journal. They should visit 
each other’s schools. Let every other Friday afternoon or Saturday 
morning be devoted to this purpose—and the alternate Saturday be de- 
voted to Teachers’ Meetings. Mr. Barnard cautioned the teachers 
against considering this Institute or any Institute as a substitute for tho- 
rough study and practical training, or as an easy and short process for 
transferring the results of long and successful experience of one teacher 
into the head and the hands of a young and a heedless one. The Insti- 
tute has its place in a system of measures for improving the qualifications 
of teachers, ting the spirit of study and of their profession, by rub- 
bing down the rough points of manner and character in the collision of 
mind with mind, by exemplifying good methods, and by that personal 
example of such instructors as have favored this Institute by their pres- 
ence and services. No teacher can have witnessed the courteous man- 
ners, and the thorough instruction, even for a day, of such gentlemen, 
without having a better standard of a teacherin his mind. In conclusion, 
he bid them be of good cheer—stand by the cause, and the cause would 
uphold them—let each make himself a better man, and he will become a 











better teacher. 


NAMES. 
Stephen M. Weeks, 
Samuel A. Winsor, 
Sylvester Patterson, 
Walter S. Legate, 
Willinm Sherman, 
William S. Baker, 
Jencks Mowry, 

Rev. Geo. A, Willard, 
Rev, Geo .W. Wooding, 
Dr. Horatio N. Matteson, 
Dr. Henry Hubbard, 
Benjamin H. Horton, 
Henry C Reyno'ds, 
Jno. K, Burlingame, 
Benoni J, Tillinghast, 
Gershom P. Sherman, 
Geo. S. Tillinghast, 
Jos. Tillinghast, 
Pardon Tillinghast, 
Henry S. Vaughn, 
William Read, 
Charles Vaughn, 
Pe'eg Almy, 

Edwin A, Hill, 
Benjamin H, Meader, 
Joshua Davis, 

Charles E, Nichols, 
Albin Yeans, 

Nathan L. Richmond, 
Warren C. Barber, 
Emery A Hopkins, 
James H. Larkin, 
Milton Paine, 


CATALOGUE 


Of members of the Institute at Centreville. 





LOCATION, 
Centreville, 

N. Scituate. 

S. Scituate. 


Greenville, Centerville P, O. 


Washington, 


Centreville, N. Providence. 


Warwick. 
Centreville. 

do 

do, 

do. 
Washington. 
N. Scituate. 
Rice City, Coventry. 
Scituate. 
Kingston. 
Rice City, Coventry. 
S. Foster. 
Mount Vernon. 
Coventry. 
Fiskville, S. Scituate. 
Rice City, Coventry. 
Tiverton, Four Corners. 
N. Scituate. 


Johnston, N. Scituate P. O., 


S, Scituate, 
Coventry. 

N, Scituate. 
Brand’s 1. Works. 
N. Scituate, 

S. Foster. 
Hopkinton, 
Wickford. 


NAMES. 
Thomas B. Carr, 
Elisha P. Phillips, 
Nelson K Church, 
yoo me ne 
Alvin S Chapman, 
Russell W. Reynolds, 
Layton Seamans, 
Peter D, Healy, 
Walter Scott, 
Albert K. Barnes, 
Alexander Peck, 
Jos. Gallup, 

James C, Sisson, 
Merrit T. Arnold, 
Ira Stillman 

Wn. T. Anderson, 
Charles Wilbor, 
Nathan K. Lewis, 
Richard Green, 
Austin S. Cushman. 
William Gamwell. 


NAMES. 
Lydia A. Greene, 
Jane Fifield, 

Farma Burge, 
Caroline S. Burdett, 
Cynthia A, Brown, 
Lois Reynolds, 
Mary A. Hayden, 
Marietta Walker, 
Nancy A. Derwin, 
Lucy Glover, 
Tabitha G. Budlong, 
Isabella L. Budlong, 
Mary Wickes, 
Mary R. Thompson, 
Catharine Stillman, 
Aurelia J, Angell, 
Maria L, Angell, 
Rhoby Brown, 

Miss F.. Remington, 
Elizabeth Codner, 
Susan A. Clapp. 
Roena Wood, 
Elizabeth Greene, 
Abby Brown, 

Ann C. Taylor, 
Sarah J. Scott, 
Anna Holden, 
Abby Remington. 
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LOCATION, 
Slatersville. 
Pine Hill P. O.,) Exeter. 
ichmond, 
Johnston, 
Perrysville, S. Kingston. 
E. Greenwich. 
Mount Vernon, P. 0., S. Foster. 


S. Scituate. 

Rice City, Coventry. 

Pine Hill, Richmond. 

Pine Hill, Exeter. 

Coventry. 

Centreville. 

(Lippit P. 0.,) Phenix. 
Locustville P.O ,) S. Scituate. 
rand’s Iron Works. 

Pawtuxet. 


LADIES. 


LOCATION. 
Centreville, 
do. 


Greenville, Centreville. 
Smithfield. 
Coventry. 
do. 
Scituate. 
Cranston, 
N, Kingston. 
Apponaug P. O., Warwick. 
do, do 


do. do. 
do. do, 


Fiskville. 
Crompton. 
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[From the Providence Daily Journal.) 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN PAWTUCKET. 


In compliance with an invitation of Hon. Henry Birnard, Commis. 
sioner of Public Schools, a Teachers’ Institute was h-ld in Pawtucket, 
R. 1, commencing on Monday evening, Nov. 29, and closing on the 
succeeding Saturday. The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. C. 
Hyde, of Central Falls, and its objects, together with some of the topics 
deemed worthy of consideration and discussion, briefly noticed by Mr. 
Barnard. 

Mr. Lowell Mason, of Boston, was then introduced, who occupied one 
hour in an able and lucid discussion of the claims of music in common 
school education. The following peints were urged in its favor: 

Ist. Its physical advantages. It improves the health by strengthening 
the lungs and chest. It cultivates the faculty of hearing by the exercise 
of its appropriate organ. It enlarges the vocal powers, and assists to 
give the voice a smooth, distinct, and rapid articulation. 

2d. The mind is improved by it, in having its various faculties brought 
into exercise, while contemplating its scientific relations. 

3d. The moral feelings have been reached by music, even when other 
means failed. 

4th. The musical art is a source of pleasure, and contributes much 
towards the happiness of our race. 

Sth It is adapted to the capacities of children. 

6th. All are capable of mastering it as a science and an art, yet few 
do so after they have arrived at the age of eighteen. Therefore, the 
foundation of a good musical taste must be laid, if at all, during those 
years usually devoted to attending school. 

The lecturer properly and with good taste dwelt upon the moral influ- 
ence of music, and the different effect of the various kinds of melody. 
The various species of song so continually heard in the streets of cities 
and villages, he believed to be pernicious in their tendencies, especially 
so when connected with their popular words. 

During his short visit Mr. Mason gave four lectures, in which he ex- 
emlipfied a scientific method of teaching this entertaining subject. A 
proper position while singing should be deemed of the highest impor- 
tance, as affecting both health and quality of tone. When the head is 
erect and the shoulders thrown backward, the lungs and vocal organs 
aremore free to perform their offices, consequently can be exercised more 
easily and to a greater extent than when the throat and chest are con- 
tracted by bad positions. He would teach first the thing or essence, 
then its name. ‘The teacher should not, in teaching this branch, sing 
with his pupils, but listen to them, and let them listen to him. He ap- 
proved counting or beating time, also ‘singing by rote,” and recom- 
mended short lessons for children, 

At the close of the exercises on Monday evening, the Institute was or- 
ganize| by the appointment ot Secretaries, and a Committee of Confer- 
ence, consisting of Messrs Meader, Clemons, Wells, and Misses Fry, 
Holt, and Beal. Miss Mann, and Mr. J. H. Willard were subsequently 
constituted a Committee of Criticism, and Mr, Colgrove Committee of 
Music. 

B 
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Mr. William Russell of Boston, delivered addresses on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, upon the subject of Reading, or Elocution. ‘These 
were portions of a course of instruction, given by him during several day 
sessions of the Institute, an? the recitation which he introduced to illus- 
trate the several divisions of the subject, served to make his lectures in- 
teresting, even to those who were not able to perceive fully the distinc- 
tions of sound, or ideas expressed. 

In teaching he would direct his first efforts against all bad positions of 
the body, and their concomitants, nasal, harsh, subdued, guttural, or 
other unpleasant tones of voice. Let the pupils stand erect, place the 
hands on the hips, with the fingers pointing forward, throw the elbows 
back, inflate while in this position the lungs slowly and fully as the 
teacher counts one, two, and when he pronounces the word three, begin 
to expel the air gradually through the nostrils. This exercise, several 
times repeated, causes an unusual and mere complete oxygenation of the 
blood that will send a thrill of warmth through the system, extending 
sonetimes even to the ends of the fingers. Various exercise in whisper. 
ing, speaking, &c., should be given in connection with the above breath- 
ing, such as will eradicate the bad tones, or other defects, and promote 
at the same time, clear, distinct, well articulated, and appropriate vocal 
expressions. Numerous models may be given for imitation and repeti- 
tion, which shall serve to train the class in the great variety of tones, 
articulation, inflection, &c. 

Ist. Such as relate to power of voice, as whispering, ‘half do., soft, 
medium, loud, or shouting tones. 

2d. Pitch, as being high or low. 

3d. Different rate of movements, as slow or quick. 

4th. Inflections, as rising, falling, and circumflex. 

5th. Quality of tone, as being smooth, rough, harsh, nasal, guttural, 
orotund, &c. 

Lastly, the various combinations of the above, as heard in expressions 
indicating joy, sorrow, grief, pity, distress, laughter, merriment, &c. 
The same physical advantages arise in this that were claimed in the mu- 
sical department. 

It will not be understood that any considerable part of the above can 
be given in one exercise, or that this should continue so long as to tire 
the organs. Labor and rest should alternate in accordance with the law 
of physiology. 

Mr. R. also spent considerable time in giving the powers, or sounds 
of the letters in the alphabet, also examples of spelling by the sound in- 
stead of the names of letters, called analysis of words. From these ex- 
amples he proceeded to lessons in reading, from the American School 
Reader, a popular book, of which he is an associate author. 

To those acquainted with the subject, and the happy, easy, and gifted 
address of Mr. Russell, sufficient has been said to indicate the character 
of these exercises and the good produced. Reading is an important but 
much neglected branch of common school education, and anything tend- 
ing to bring us to a knowledge and sense of our duty in teaching it, can- 
not but be hailed with joy. 

Dr. Cutter delivered two short lectures on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The first, onthe means of promoting and preserving health; the second, 
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on the anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs, together with, re- 
marks on the ventilation of school rooms. The anatomical parts were 
illustrated by a manikin. Ifthe teacher would bave studies pursued with 
vigor, he must supply his room with pure air, action must alternate with 
rest, the positions must be changed often, and instruction sliould be given 
relative to the most important laws of life. 

Mr. Joshua Bates, Jr., principal of the Brimmer School, Boston, lec- 
tured Wednesday evening, on Requisites for success in teaching. ‘The 
first named was a knowledge of the human mind. ‘The teacher should 
know how to read all his pupils, and apply to each the different treatment 
which his state required. Some need to be taught how to study, others 
to communicate their ideas. If ignorant of human nature, and mental 
philosophy, a teacher will fail. 2d. He should possess a love of impart- 
ing knowledge. ‘This knowledge must not be confined to the text book, 
but be general, and communicated in an interesting, happy style. His 
success will depend upen the manner of conducting the recitations. 
3d. A faculty of governing. Government he considered both an end 
and means. Pupils are governed either by force from without or a prin- 
ciple within, The latter government should be sought for, and cherished 
as the only true and effective stimulant to good actions. There might 
be, he thought, occasions where a rod would be necessary to effect what 
the want of inward principle cannot be made to supply. Without geod 
government there can be no right instruction. ‘lhe teacher must be 
one who can make the pupils love and respect him. 4th. Power of self- 
control. *‘*He who would rule others, must first learn to govern him- 
self.” Sth. Power of inspiring his pupils with enthusiasm. 6th. The 
ability to furm a symmetrical and correct character. Right principles 
must be inculcated, good social habits formed, and nothing overlooked 
that will make a pupil the ornament of his family, school, or society. A 
more appropriate subject could not have been selected. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. W. H. Wells, late principal of the English 
Department of Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass., delivered a lecture 
on Astronomy, as an illustration of oral teaching in school. The lec- 
ture consisted principally of the history of this most ancient of sciences, 
but was interspersed with anecdotes, and sketches of the lives of Coper- 
nicus, Tycho Brahe, and other eminent astronomers, which made it in- 
teresting and instructive. In the true spirit of a teactier, he brought his 
telescope, that he might demonstrate the facts of his lecture. This in- 
strument magnified ~50 times, and through the kindness of Mr. W., the 
members were at different times favored with a view of the cresceut form 
of Venus, the spo's on the sun, the belted appearance of Jupiter, his 
moons, and the singular appearance of our own secondary sphere. It is 
presumed that each of the above views will be described to young geog- 
raphers and astronomers in many different schools, and contribute to the 
interest and permanence of their ideas of these: distant globes. 

As Mr. Barnard was compelled to be absent much of the time, he ap- 
permed Mr. Wells to take charge of the Institute. Having spoken of 

is lecture, then, we will now return to his other no less valuable labors. 
What time was not given to. the other members of the Board of 
Education, was spent by Mr. Wells in giving instruction and discussing 
various subjects connected with the teachers’ vocation. In spelling, he 
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recommended the practice of writing the difficult words in the reading 
and spelling lessons. In this exercise both the eye and ear assist us, 
while in oral spelling one only is concerned. Persons then who find it 
troublesome to recollect the orthography of such words as relieve, per- 
ceive, or others, will do well to write them correctly, and spend a moment 
in examining them carefully with the eye. 

In the subject of arithmetic he presented his method of teaching the 
simple rules. In this connection it may be proper to give the Scotch 
method of teaching addition, as mentioned by Mr. Russell. The pupils 
have a simple sum set, and are allowed three minutes to obtain a correct 
result. Each day the sums are more difficult, but the time for obtaining 
the answers always remains the same. ‘Ihus they gradually acquire an 
almost incredible sacility in performing their problems. The importance 
of thorough instruction cannot be too highly appreciated by those who 
assume to train up youthful minds, that they may look upon the beauties 
and cares of life with strong and vigorous intellectual powers. In pur- 
suing this absorbing study, the teacher did not forget the old maxim that 
whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. Indeed, so little of what 
children learn in school is carried into actual practice, that unless they 
derive the benefit of thorough instruction, they spend most of their time 
in vain. 

The subject of grammar was discussed by Mr. Wells with such shrewd 
generosity, that his own excellent work was not even mentioned. To 
the hundred other authors he frequently appealed in support of his state- 
ments, and with an air of so much freedom that one would almost doubt 
whether he were really the author of the work bearing his name. It is 
not intended to give him undue praise, or to imply a censure on other 
members of the Board. They do not deserve it. The teaching of grammar 
heretofore seemed to him to have been too mechanical. Too much time 
had been spent in learning the names, when the things represented were 
not understood. Although gramwar is the art of writing and speaking 
the language correctly, something has been taught which did not and 
was not fitted to accomplish that object. Many a youth who flattered 
himself that he possessed a desirable knowledge of this art, has learned 
that he wasted much time and labor on the surface, while the heart of the 
subject was wholly untouched. 

Upon the manifold advantages of oral instruction he spoke at length, 
and exhibited a chart which he had formed in connection with a class 
in history. On this, space toward the right indicated the flowing on of 
time, being divided into centuries, into each of which was put the names 
of distinguished men and events. Such, when finished, would be far 
more desirable ornaments for the school room than the rude drawings 
too often found on its walls. 

Instructions were given by Mr. Wells in writing, folding and super- 
scribing letters, and on many other points not here noticed. 

The reports of the Committee of Criticism drew forth some grammat- 
ical discussions, which were useful and pleasant. In these the grammat- 
ical taste and knowledge of Mr. Wells were particularly useful. 

Mr. Cornell, Superintendent of the Friends’ School, Providence, oc- 
apie half an hour in explaining the uses of his improved and truly val- 
uable little globe. 
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Mr. Benson, of Pawtucket, explained his method of teaching propor 
tion and interest, with illustrations on the black-board. 

Mr. Colgrove, of Kingston, devoted a short time to the subjects of 
phonography and music. In the latter subject, he called the attention 
of the members to an improved notation. 

Mr. Clemons, of Woonsocket, exemplified his manner of teaching 
mental arithmetic. Other members at different times spoke of their 
several methods of teaching the several subjects univer consideration. 

There remains but one other class of exercises to be noticed,—the 
discussions. ‘lhese were held before and after the evening lectures, and 
in which the following gentlemen participated: Rev. Messrs. Hyde, 
Round, B'odgett and Brown, Dr. Cleaveland, Messrs. Russell, W. H. 
Wells, Willard, D. Wilkinson, Sisson, Colegrove, Maggett, Clemons, 
Bates, Aldrich, Bliss, J Wilkinson, Wells of North Providence, Collins 
and Benson. The subjects and many of the views advanced may be 
gathered from the following remarks. 

Recesses should be frequent and short rather than long and less fre- 
quent, more especially in primary schools. In some schools changes in 
position are attained in recitations. Five minutes in each of three hours 
were deemed better than fifteen at one time. Upon the question of em- 
ulation there was a variety of views. Some would totally disregard it, 
some woul: employ only the better kind of it, and others appeal to it as 
a proper motive on all occasions, but one that should not be over worked. 
Some difference of opinion existed both in regard to the necessity ai d 
possibility of preventing whispering. ‘Nhe necessity depended on the 
size of the school, and the possibility upon the motive presented, or the 
moral condition of the pupils. If scholars desire to communicate with 
each other, opportunities will present themselves in spite of the watchful- 
ness of teachers. As among the best incentives to study were named 
emulation, constant employment, better feelings, habits of order and 
neatness, love and fear, sense of right, codperation of parents and teach- 
ers, and good rooms and apparatus. On the best method of securing 
thorough disc‘pline, a variety of views were presented. Bad methods 
were mentioned, as the frequent change of teachers, expressions of dis- 
contented parents before pupils, bad houses and seats, multiplicity of 
text books, &c. 

Most of the speakers were in favor of public examinations at the close 
of terms, some preferred them weekly, and two believed that more good 
would result from visits distributed at random over the time of school. 
Good examples of teachers were considered excellent means of securing 
neatness in pupils. On Friday evening the exercises closed in a very 
animated and satisfactory discussion of the question, Does the Bible and 
moral instruction form a part of a teacher’s daily duty ? 

The following views were advanced. The Bible should be used by 
the teacher only, and not as a text-book. It should be used to perpetu- 
ate the principles of government. The pupils should learn morals of 
their teachers as from the conversation of others. The reading lesson 
in the Bible should form the groundwork of moral teachings. To this 
some objected as tending to the inculcation of sectarian views. Knowl- 
edge is power, not only to do evil but to do ; therefore, they who 
give the power should take care so to train moral sentiments as to 
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ensure the right use of it. With the preceding view the teacher’s office 
was regarded as second almost.to none. Pupils ought not to be sent to 
any school from which the Bible is excluded. ‘Teachers should scatter 
the seeds of morality. Reading the Bible as an opening exercise, and 
teaching morals should not be confounded. This shou!d not be put on 
a level with other books. The Bible is a holy and reverend book, which 
should be read carefully by all qualified to judge of truth. 

This interchange or expression of views was perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the kind during the Institute. The acknowledged importance 
of moral instruction, and evident reverence for the scriptures, were 
more, far more than sufficient to counterbalance any unpleasant sensa- 
tion arising from a difference of opinion as to the use of the Bible, or 
method of exerting a healthful moral influence over the youth of our age. 

The meetings of the Institute were held in a very neat and commo- 
dious house recently erected by school district No. 1, as a model for the 
State. The scholars of the grammar department were present during 
the exercises, and with visitors assisted to form during the day time, an 
audience of about one hundred and seventy-five. In the evening the 
room was filled to its utmost capacity, not less than three hundred and 
fifty being present to listen to the efforts for the improvement of our in- 
valuable little institutions, so aptly termed ** New England colleges.” 
Intelligent parents were pleased with these meetings for the improvement 
of common schools, and teachers who love their calling rejoice that the 
community is beginning to feel a deeper interest in what so vitally con- 
cerns the welfare and permanence of this enlightened republic. 

Speaking of the Institute as a school, it had the characteristics of a 
good one. While the pupils loved and respected each other and their 
teachers, the teachers in return seemed to reciprocate the good feeling, 
and earnestly endeavor to make the school happy and profitable. Parents 
and friends also codperated, and every thing went on harmoniously. 

At the close of the morning session for Saturday, after the passage of 
the resolutions, the Institute adjourned. The undersigned respectfully 
beg leave to close the account by asking a liberal indulgence for the 
hasty manner in which it has been prepared. 

C. BENSON, Jr., Sevetartes 
J. K. ALDRICH, eto! 1 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Realizing that the Institute now about to close, has been one of unu- 
sual pleasure and profit to the members present, we would gratefully ac- 
knowledge our obligations to these who have in various ways contributed 
to render it profitable and happy, in the following resolution. 

Resolved, ‘That our thanks are due as follows: 

To Hon. Henry Barnard, for his unmeasured liberality in assuming 
the expenses of the Institute. | 

To Messrs. Mason, Russell, Wells, Cutter, Bates, and others who 
have addressed us, both for their valuable instruction, and the kind, happy 
manner in which it has been imparted. 

To School District No. 1, through the trustees, for the gratuitous use 
of its neat aud spacious room. 
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To Messrs. Willard, Hyde, and Wilkinson, Committee of Arrange- 
ments, for the valuable assistance which they have obligingly rendered. 
And tu the several citizens of this village, through whose generous hos- 
pitality we have been so agreeably and comfortably entertained. 


The following catalogue embraces eighty-two names of members of 
the Institute who were in attendance. Persons desirous of employing 
teachers will do well to remember such as possess sufficient interest and 
zeal in their calling to attend these meetings for improvement. To form 
a symmetrical and correct character is not the work of a moment, or of 
ignorance ; and parents who love their children should think of this 
when about to entrust their children to the care of teachers. ‘ As is the 
teacher, so is the school.” 





FEMALES MALES 
Names. P. O. Address. Names P. O. Address. 
Lavina Bartlett, Smithfield. Charles E. Nicholas, Scituate. 
Joanna A, Steere, rs Burrell Matteson, iD 
E, M. Ingraham, Providence. Benjamin H. Meader, s 
E. L, Ingraham, 24 Charles W. Earle, Cranston. 
J. L. Roys, Woonsocket. Wan on Briggs,Jr, Warwick. 
Sylvia A, Baxton, “ Issac B. Arnold, « 
_A. Fry, ty Thomas B. Carr, Slatersville. 
Ann E,Chamberlain, South Scituate. Alexander M. Geit, “ 
Rath A. Weatherhead,Cumberland. H. N Clemons, Woonsocket. 
L, A. Scott, a Pardon A. Phillips, Johnston, 
Miranda Phettiplace, Chepachet. Witlliam Colegrove, Kingston. 
Sarah S. Burgess, Cumberland. Jared Gritfith, North Providence. 
Nancy W. Tabor, _Slatersville. S. P. Wells, : 
Sarah H. Rice, South Scituate, B. Paine, Johnston. 
Desire D. Cole, Providence William P. Collins, as 
Lucy C, Stone, Cranston. Jeremiah K. Aldrich, Cranston. 
Urana Keech, Lonsdale. Hiram N. Randall, ‘Foster. 
Maria R. Mann, Pawtucket. John A. Willard, Pawtucket, 
Charity Wharton, he Israel Wilkinson, “ 
Susan Horswell, “s Cyrus Benson, Jr., “ 
Mary Beal, George Brown, 
Caroline Bagley, “ Henry M. Beers, ag 
Mary C. Barrows, “ Alpha Southwick, Woonsrcket, 
Henrietta Carpenter, ee Albert H. Campbell, Lonsdale. 


Cynthia B Ingraham, 


Mary Bliss, 
Mary A. Jenks, 


8. N. Ross, 
Daniel M. Smith, 
Augustus Olney, 


Central Falls. 


North Providence. 


Lydia W. Kenyon, ee A. A Meader, Chepachet. 
Nancy R. Sayles, Burrillville. E, L. Manwaring, Cumberland Hill. 
Lucina M. Sayles, se Gustavus D Bates, Providence. 

H. A. Fisher, Dedham, Mass. I. Haggett, Valley Falls. 
Caroline E. Weston, Woonsocket. Melville Clemons, Woonsocket. 
Caroline R. Brown, Scituate. Isaac Pike, Johnston, 
Amey Horton, Glocester. Sylvester Patterson, Sonth Scituate. 
Irena J. Sayles, Scituate. George Work, Warren. 

Edith L. Holt, Central Falls. Joseph Seagraves, Providence 
Julia A, Pond, Dedham. Mass, A. Angell, . 

Sarah Mahoney, Johnston. W. Winsor, South Scituate. 


Aurelia J. Angell, 


Catharine Stone, 


North Providence. 
“ 


——.— Whitney, Slatersville. . 
Catharine Ellis, * 

Anna Inman, Providence. 

Emily Moerson, Johnston. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT BRISTOL. 


A-detailed account of this Institute would be in the main a repetition 
of the proceedings alrealy given of those at Centreville and Pawtucket. 
The session commenced on the 22d, and continued barons the week, 
The exercises were conducted by Mr. Russell, and Mr. W. B. Fowle, 
with occasional practical exrcises by Mr. Gushee, of Brixtol, Mr. Amos 
Perry, of Providence, Mr. G. B. Cooke, of Hartford. Conn., and the 
evening lectures by Mr. J Bates, Jr., of Boston, Mr. Russell, Mr. Bar- 
nard, Mr. Kingsbury, Rev. Mr. Dumont, of Newport, and others. Vari- 
ous topics connected with school discipline, order of exercises, and 
methods of instruction were discussed, in which several members of the 
Institute took part. The citizens of Bristol kindly entertained the 
teachers and provided for the local expenses of the Institute. A vote 
of thanks for their hospitality and liberality, called forth a feeling address 
from Rev. Thomas Shepard, the veteran friend and laborer for schovls, 
in Bristol, which is thus reported in the Phenix. 

«In responding to the last vote of thanks, Mr. Shepard remarked that he considered 
the people of this place under great obligation to the Institute for the privileges of 
participating in the deeply interesting exercises of the week. He could not doubt 
that the intensely interesting services of the past week, witnessed as they had been 
by such crowded assemblies of the citizens of the town, would give a new impu’'se to 
the cause of public schools in this place. ‘We thank you,’ said Mr, 8. ‘for your 
coming hither, for the pleasant acquaintance we have been permitted to ferm with 
you. Our interview has been mutually pleasant. And when you leave us to return 
to your fields of labor, our best wishes and our most fervent prayers wiil follow you. 

“ At this moment of separation, allow me to remind you that your labors are imme- 
diately connected with the destinies of the immortal mind. Think not, my friends, 
that your work is done when you have improved the intellects of your pupils in hu- 
man science, Forget not the wantsof their undying souls, Lead them to God, speak 


to them of death, judgment, and eternity. Do what you can to train them for heaven. 
“* Most deeply do | sympathise with you in the exhausting toils, and. heart corro- 


ding anxieties of your profession, [I am about to hasten to the bed side of a beloved 
child prematurely prostrated by the labors and responsibilities of teaching. O if there 
be any avocation more than all others, deserving of the sympathy and the prayers of 
the community, it is yours. Be faithful, for ye know not the day nor the hour when 
you shall be called hence. Whatever your hands find to do, do it with your might, 
for in the grave,there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom.” 


TEACHERS’ NAMES. 


PLACE OF TEACHING. NAMES. 
Manville. Thomas Iavis, 
Providence. Zimri N. Cook, 
Hartford, Conn. Simon L. Cotton, 
Tiverton. Samuel 8. Cotton, 
Newport. Lorenzo L. Maacy, 
New, ort. Elizabeth G. Coit, 
Newport. Caroline A. Robbins, 
Bristol. Mary D. Wyatt. 

West Greenwich. Elizabeth H. Wardwell, 
Tiverton. Mary A. Wardwell, 
Providence. Mary A. Lake, 
Portsmouth. Mary R. Dennis, 
Portsmouth. Phebe R Bradford, 
Warren. Margaret M. Luther, 
Tiverton. Betsy M. Kelly, 


PLACE OF TEACHING. 
Water‘ord. 
Midaietown. 
Bristol, 
Warren. 
Warren. 
Rristol. 
Newport. 
Rristol. 
Bristol. 
Bristol. 
Newport. 
Newport. 


NAMES. 
George C. Wilson, 
Albert A Gamwel, 
George B. Cooke, 
Sylas P. Smith, 
Alonzo Leland, 

L. G, Sturtevant, 
Cyrus Bean, 
Simon L. Patten, 
Burrill Mattison, 
Alvah Traver, 

A. Perry, 

Thomas G. Potter, 
Albert M. Clark, 
J. C. Rich, 

Rufus G. King, 


Oscar Traver, 

D. L. Gushee, 
Benoni Tillinghast. 
Rowland G. Weeden, 
Reuben W. Mason, 
Thomas B. Carr, 
Orrin P. Gilbert, 
Jonathan H. Card, 
Willian F. Legar, 
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Eleanor W Kelly, 
Farah O. Storrs, 
Nancy Peck, 

Eliza P. Creen, 
Eliza Howe, 
Caroline A. Hartwell, 
Maria Mann. 

M. Louisa Beal, 
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PROGRESS OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


As Teachers’ Institutes have been found, after three years’ experience 
in this State, an important instrumentality in improving the qualifications 
of teachers, and in advancing the cause of school improvement, it may be 
interesting to some of our readers to learn their history in other States, 
We shall therefore devote the remaining pages of this number of the 
Journal to extracts from such documents as we have received relating to 
this subject. 

CONNECTICUT, 

The first of the class of meetings now known as ‘Teachers’ Institutes’, 
was held in Hartford, Connecticut, in the autumn of 1839, under the 
invitation and preliminary arrangement of the Secretary of the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools. He was induced to make the ex- 
periment at his own expense, in order “to show the practicability of 
making some provision for the better qualification of common school 
teachers, by giving them an opportunity to revise and extend their know- 
ledge of the studies usually pursued in district schools, and of the best 
methods of school arrangements, instruction and government under the 
recitations and lectures of experienced and well known teachers and edu- 
cators.”” At the session of the Legislature in May, of the same year, the 
House of Representatives made an appropriation to be expended for this 
purpose in the several counties of the State, under the direction of the 
Board, which was lost in the Senate, on the alleged ground that these 
classes could not be sustained without a greater expense; and if they 
could, that the classes would be under instruction for too short a period. 
What the Legislature refused to do, the Secretary undertook to do him- 
self. A class was formed from such teachers of Hartford county as were 
disposed to come together on public notice, and placed under the general 
charge of Mr. Wright, the Principal of the Grammar School. Mr. Wright 
gave instruction in Grammar and in methods of school keeping. Mr. 
Post, a teacher in the Grammar School, reviewed the whole subject of 
Mental and Practical Arithmetic, with full explanations of the difficult 
points in Fractions, Roots, &c. Professor Davies explained the different 
parts of the higher Mathematics, so far as they were ever taught in dis- 
trict schools, or would help to explain elementary Arithmetic. Rev. 
Mr. Barton, formerly connected with the Teachers’ Seminary at Ando- 
ver, gave lessons in Reading. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet explained how 
Composition could be taught even to the younger classes in school, and 
gave several familiar lectures on school government, and the instruction 
of very young children by means of the slate. Mr. Brace, Principal of 

Cc 
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Hartford Female Seminary, explained the first principles of Mathematical 
and Astronomical Geography, the use of Globes, &e. Mr. Snow, Princi- 
pal of the Centre District School, gave several practical lessons in methods 
of teaching, with classes in hisown school. Mr. Barnard delivered sey- 
eral lectures explanatory of the relations of the teacher to the school 
system, to parents and their pupils; also on the laws of health to be prac- 
tically observed by pupils and teachers in the school room; and 
on the best modes of conducting Teacher’s Associations, and in- 
teresting parents. A portion of each day was also devoted to oral 
discussions and written essays on subjects connected with teaching, and 
to visiting the best schools in Hartford. Before separating, the members 
of the Teachers’ Class published a ‘* Card,”’ expressing “ their most cor- 
dial thanks, for the very excellent course of instruction which they have 
been permitted to enjoy during a few weeks past. They also beg leave 
to present their sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have so kindly 
instructed them, for the very familiar, lucid and interesting manner in 
which the different subjects have been presented.” 

On the success of this experiment the Secretary of the Board, in the 
Connecticut Common School Journal, for November, 1839, says, 


‘* We have no hesitation in saying that a judicious application of one- 
fifth of the sum appropriated unanimously by the House of Representa- 
tives to promote the education of teachers for common schools, in different 
sections of the State, would have accomplished more for the usefulness of 
the coming winter schools and the ultimate prosperity of the school 
system, than the expenditure of half the avails of the School Fund in the 
present way. One thousand at least of the eighteen hundred teachers, 
would have enjoyed an opportunity of critically revising the studies 
which they will be called upon to teach, with a full explanation of all the 
principles involved, and with reference to the connection which one 
branch of knowledge bears to another, and also to the best methods of 
communicating each, and the adaptation of different methods to different 
minds. They would have become familiar with the views and methods 
of experienced teachers, as they are carried out in better conducted 
schools than those with which they had been familiar. They would have 
entered upon their schools with a rich fund of practical knowledge, gath- 
ered from observation, conversation and lectures; and with many of their 
own defective, erroneous, and perhaps mischievous views, corrected and 
improved. Who can tell how many minds will be perverted, how many 
tempers ruined, how much injury done to the heart, the morals, and the 
manners of children, in consequence of the injudicious methods of inex- 
perienced and incompetent teachers, the coming winter? The heart, the 
manners, the morals, the minds of the children are, or should be, in the 
eye of the State, too precious materials for a teacher to experiment upon, 
with a view to qualify himself for his profession; and yet the teacher is 
compelled to do so under the present order of things. He has no oppor- 
tunity afforded him, as every mechanic has, to learn his trade ; and if he 
had, there is but little inducement held out for him to do this. No manis 
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so insane as to employ a workman to construct any valuable or delicate 
piece of mechanism, who is to learn how to do it for the first time on that 
very article. No one employs any other than an experienced artist to 
repaira watch. No parent entrusts the management of a lawsuit, involv- 
ing his property or his reputation, to an attorney who has not studied his 
profession and given evidence of his ability. No one sends for a physician 
to administer to his health, who has not studied the human constitution 
and the nature and uses of medicine. No one sends a shoe to be mended, 
or a horse to be shod, or a plough to be repaired, except to an experienced 
workman; and yet parents will employ teachers, who are to educate 
their children for two worlds—who are to mould and fashion and develop 
that most delicate, complicated, and wonderful piece of mechanism, the 
human being, the most delicate and wonderful of all God’s creations—to 
fit them for usefulness in life, to become upright and intelligent witnesses, 
jurors, electors, legislators and rulers, safe in their power to resist the 
manifold temptations to vice and crime which will beget their future path, 
strong and happy in the ‘godlike union of right feelings with correct 
principles.’ ”’ 


Aftera Rip Van Winkle sleep of six years, the public ear was startled 
by the trampet tones of Professor Porter’s Essay “on the Necessity and 
Means of Improving the Common Schools of Connecticut,” which receiv- 
ed the prize of one hundred dollars offered by James M. Bunce, Esq., of 
Hartford. In this Essay, among the means of improving the schools, and 
interesting the public mind, the efficiency of Teachers? Institutes is ably 
urged. 


This suggestion, with another more important, as preliminary to it, viz. 
the employment of an agent to interest teachers and the public, through 
lectures, and personal communications, was carried out, principally 
through the liberality of Mr. Bunce, D. F. Robinson, and other gentle- 
men in Hartford. Rev. Merrill Richardson was employed to visit every 
town in Hartford county, and a convention of teachers assembled in Hart- 
ford, and continued in session for five days. It numbered two hundred 
and fifty-four members, and made a powerful and lasting impression on 
the public mind, besides awakening a lively interest and spirit of improve- 
ment in teachers throughout the State. This was followed by several 
other meetings of the same class, in the winter of 1846-7, and in his 
Report to the Legislature in May, 1847, the Superintendent of Common 
Schi®ois, Hon. Seth P. Beers, recommended an annual appropriation for 
the encouragement of similar meetings in different parts of the State. 
The Legislature accordingly appropriated the sum of one thousand dollars 
to be expended by the Superintendent for this purpose ; and under 
arrangements instituted by him, sixteen Institutes, or ‘‘ Schools for 
Teachers” have been held during the past autumn, in different parts of 
the State. Mr. Richardson, who was appointed by the Superintendent 
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to make the preliminary arrangements, thus speaks of the results in the 
School Manual for December. 


“ The State Schools have all been held. In these schools, as near as 
we can ascertain, about fourteen hundred teachers have been brought 
together to discuss, and hear discussed, every topic connected with their 
profession, and to drill and be drilled in all the studies of our public 
schools. We have heard from nearly all these schools, and we fear no 
contradiction when we say, they have been highly interesting and profit- 
able to the teachers, and most satisfactory to the citizens who have attend. 
ed them. The universal conviction is, that they have been just the thing 
at present needed in our State. The efforts of the past year, then, will 
be felt in at least fourteen hundred districts of the State. Let it no longer 
be said that Connecticut cannot be waked from her slumbers, or that her 
large fund must necessarily paralyze all efforts for the improvement of her 
public schools. The teachers who have attended these Institutes will 
carry a report of them into three-fourths of the families throughout the 
State ; and that report, in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, will he 
in favor of their utility. 

In addition to the labor which the State required of those who conduct- 
ed these conventions, they have given public addresses during each eve- 
ning to large and attentive audiences. In this effort to awaken an interest 
among parents and the citizens generally, they have been assisted by 
gentlemen of the place where they have met, and in several instances the 
question for discussion has been debated with a high degree of animation, 
and has called forth instructive and eloquent speeches. The duties of 
parents in regard tethe punctuality and regularity of their children attend- 
ing school; the necessity of a comfortable and convenient house, and 4 
healthy atmosphere ; the proper classification of schools in order to give 
teachers time not only to hear scholars say their lessons, but to drill them 
in the study; the importance of the highest possible degree of mental and 
moral cultivation to all the citizens of our Republic ; the subject of school 
ae pean including the use of the rod, and the motives proper to be 

eld out to induce children to study and obey ; the qualifications necessary 
for school teachers, and the value of a special training for the profession, 
including the question of a Teachers’ Seminary, are some of the topics 
which have come up at the evening discussions, 

Reading, spelling, writing, drawing, music, geography, arithmetic, 
grammar, punctuation, pronunciation, and various general exercises for 
the school, have occupied the hours of the day. The teachers, for the 
time being, have assumed the position of scholars; thereby giving an 


opportunity to illustrate the best methods of conducting the studies of 
the school.” . 


Ann 





NEW YORK, 


Tue State Superintendent (Hon. Samuel Young) of Common Schools, 
in his Annual! Report to the Legislature, in January, 1844, thus intro- 
duces the subject of ‘Teacher’s Institutes. 


“Since the appointment of ot superintendents, and under their influence, new 
and voluntary associations called ‘* Teachers’ Institutes,” have been organized in sev- 
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eral of the counties, from which great improvement has resulted. The first of these 
institutions was established two years ago under the auspices of the superintendent of 
Tompkins county. A teacher of thirty years’ experience (Salem Town, A, M.) has 
attended the sessions of several of these voluntary associations, and communicated to 
them not only the lights of his long practical knowledge, but also the benefits of his 
ample scientific attainments. In a communication from him to this department, 
which is herewith transmitted, the course of discipline and instruction pursued in 
these Institutes is clearly explained. It will be seen that Mr. Town, at the three 
sessions Which he has attended, has aided in imparting instruction to four hundred 
and thirty-six teachers, of whom two hundred and sixty-six were females and one 
hundred and seventy males. By thus associating together for two or three weeks in 
the year, the teachers of a county may communicate to each other every improvement 
within the knowledge of any one of them: and by listening to lectures, and submit- 
ting themselves to the regular discipline of a school, may augment their scientific 
knowledge, and make great acquisitions in the theory and practice of teaching. 

*« Poorly as teachers are usually paid, they deserye great credit for the sacrifices of 
both time and money, to which they thus voluntarily submit, in attending these asso- 
ciations. And strongly impressed with the utility of such associations in the ad- 
vancement of educational knowledge, I earnestly recommend to the Legislature the 
passage of a law by which the sum heretofore appropriated to sustain teachers’ depart- 
ments in academies—a system which has to a great extent been a failure—shall be 
applied in equal portions among the Teachers’ Institutes, which may be organized 
and maintained for at least two weeks in each year, in the several counties in this 
State.” 


The following extract from the Report of the Tompkins County Su- 
perintendent (J S. Denman, Esq.) of Common Schools, to the State Su- 
perintendent, in the autumn of 1343, gives the earliest notice of the first 
of this class of meetings which was held in the State of New York, 
where they have since proved the most efficient and popular instrument- 
ality in the improvement of common schools. Mr. Denman had, in 


October 1842, called the attention of the *‘ Tompkins County Teacher’s 
Association” to the importance of establishing an Institute for the 
teachers of the county. 


“ The first Teachers’ Institute in the State, and probably in the world, was opened 
at this place on the fourth day of April, 1843, ander the management of the county 
superintendent, who had employed as instructors the Hon. Salem Town, Rev. David 
Powell, and Prof. James Thompson, men of profound erudition, and eminent ability. 
Twenty-eight teachers were in attendance, and received instruction daily for a term 
of two weeks, in the best modes of governing and teaching the various common 
branches, (which necessarily included a critical review of those branches,) and were 
instructed in the analysis of the English language, vocal music, and other branches 
not heretofore usually taught in common sohools. At the close of the term, they left 
the institute highly pleased and much benefitted ; and I am happy to say, having sub- 
sequently visited schools taught by several of the members of the institute, that the 
most approved methods of teaching adupted and recommended at the institute, have 
been very successfully introduced in most of the schools taught by those who were 
members ; and having previously visited schools taught by teachers who attended the 
institute, and whose heals I have subsequently visited, it gives me great pleasure to 
be able to state, that their schools during the past summer h 
fifty to one hundred per cent. better than formerly. 

“During the present autumn several institutions have been opened in different 
sections of the State, and resolutions have been passed in other counties, commend- 
ing them to the consideration of teachers and others. At the Cayuga County Insti- 
tute, which was opened at Auburn on the third day of October, and continued a term 
of two weeks, upwards of two hundred teachers were in attendance. Having been 

reseft a portion of the term and witnessed the exercises, and having since learned 

m E. G. Storke, Esq., the efficient superintendent of that county, of the favorable 
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close of the institute, I have no hesitation in saying that the result was far more fa. 
vorable than could have been anticipated by its most sanguine friends. The inte|jj. 
gence and upright deportment of the class in Cayuga, is highly creditable to the 
county, and the zeal with which they entered on the exercises of the institute is truly 
commendable to them as teachers. An institute was opened in Rochester in Octobe; 
last, for a term of five days, and one in Wyoming county for a term of ten days, but 
of the result I have not been informed. I have heard that institutes have been ope ted 
in other counties, but have no direct information. The institute in this county was 
re-opened at this place, on the tenth day of October last, and continued a term oj 
three weeks. One hundred and twenty-nine teachers were in attendance during the 
term, and in addition to the instruction given in the spring, they were instructed in 
the mensuration of all superficies and solids, attended to lectures on mental philoso. 
phy, history, &c. 

** At these institutes, young and inexperienced teachers mingle with those who 
have had years of experience, the best teachers in the county are usually in attend. 
ance, and in some cases married men from thirty to fifty years of age have been regu. 
lar attendants. Having thus far spoken of the origin and progress of teachers’ insti- 
tutes, I shall now speak of the prospects of their future usefulness, First, they wil! 
supply a place in the education of man which has hitherto been vacant. In the 
schools of different grades, from the common school to the college, a knowledge of 
the sciences and much other valuable information can be obtained; but in none of 
them is the art of teaching made a branch of study. 

* * * * ° * ad ad * * 

* The art of teaching will be treated of in such a manner that those attending wil] 
pursue the same plan, thus reducing teaching to a system which will be uniform 
throughout a county at least, and by this means correcting, to a considerable extent, 
one of the greatest evils in common schools which has ever resulted from the fre- 
quent change of teachers who heretofore have pursued an entirely different course, 
but who will hereafter pursue the same system. 

** As the institute will be attended with but little expense, many who have been 
educated in the common school or by the domestic fireside, who have heretofore, for 
want of means, been unable to avail themselves of any other instruction, will attend, 
compare views, and become acquainted with the plans pursued by others ; the expe- 
rience of each will become available to all, and thus many new ideas of the scienc: 
and art of teaching will be obtained ; teachers whose opportunities have been limited 
will mingle with those whose advantages have been good, from the location of the 
institute; the rust of the backwoodsman will be worn away by mingling for a time 
with the most intelligent and refined citizens of the county; and teachers will not 
hereatter exhibit that want of refinement which has ever been visible in many of that 
class, and brought burlesque and ridicule on the whole profession. 

“ Teachers will become acquainted and enter into the feelings and sympathies of 
each ot! und her will labor to assist and support each his brother, which is 
the opposite of what they have formerly done, ‘Ceachers will here discover that 
there is much for them to learn; they will be directea in a proper course of self-cul- 
ture, and stimulated to prosecute their studies with increased zeal. Teachers will 
be convened at times just preceding their commencing school, and as the institutes 
will be under the management of those who are best acquainted with the wants of 
the schools, such instruction will be given as can be made most beneficial ; county su- 
perintendents will be enabled to hold up the absurd practices of many teachers in 
such a light as to cause them to be shunne: by all, and through their instructors, pre- 
sent the most approved methods of teaching in such manner as to induce all to accept 
them: ad finally, any improvement which it may be thought advisable to introduce 
into common schools, such as new methods of teaching, branches of study, &c., can 
be better introduced through the medium of ins:itutes than in any other way hereto- 
fore adopted. Through the medium of teachers’ institutes, and in no other way yet 
devised, the influence of able and efficient instructors can easily be brought to bear 
upon all the schools in the State.” 


Prior to the holding of the Institute described in the foregoing extracts, 
Mr. Stephen R. Sweet had suceeded in establishing at Kingsboro, in Ful- 
ton County, New York, a “temporary Normal School,’ which was 
opened on the 6th of September, 1842, and continued in session eight 
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weeks, at acharge of $3 for the term, or fifty cents per week. The cir- 
cular put forth by Mr. Sweet, states, among other things, that 


«The school is‘designed to afford gentlemen and ladies an opportunity to qualify 
themselves for teaching, and offers peculiar inducements to those who intend to teach 
common schools during the ensuing winter. ; 

“ The mutual system of instruction will be adopted as far as possible, and frequent 
discussions will be held on the best mode of teaching and governing schools. 

“Teachers who wish to become acquainted with improved methods of instruction, 
will be greatly benefitted by spending what time they can at this institution, though 
it should be but a few weeks.” 


An account of this school, while in progress, was communicated to the 
State Superintendent by Mr. Sprague, the Deputy Superintendent, and 


published in the appendix to his Annual Report for 1842. The follow- 
ing is an extract : 


“Forty students entered their names as scholars, and the number has since in- 
creesed to between sixty and seventy, with a prospect of some more before the close 
of the school. There are 23 females, most of whom, with the male students, are in- 
tending to qualify for teaching. The majority have had some experience in teach- 
ing, and several have made it a profession for several years past. This I consider an 
interesting and important fact, because it shows that temporary Normal Schools will 
call together actual teachers. and those too, who would teach, if no special efforts 
~ re made for their imporovement. 

he school opens at 9 o’clock A, M. by reading the Scriptures, and prayer. A 
general exercise follows on arithmetic, consisting of lectures and demonstrations from 
the blackboard, by the principal and students in turn. Lectures have been given by 
the students on notation, numeration, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
the denominate numbers, reduction and fractions; and a course of lectures has been 
given by the principal on ratio and proportion, with a practical application to the 
rule of three direct, inverse and compound rule of three. In addition to this exercise 
in arithmetic, the whole school is divided into four classes; each class spending one 
half hour per day in the solution of problems on a blackboard and in reading, the 
teacher telling how to solve them, and the reason of their operation. 

“ Particular attention is given to the principles of arithmetic and its practical ap- 
plication to the business of life. There are two classes in algebra and two in natural 
philosophy. Algebra has had a tendency to withdraw the attention of the students 
from the elementary branches; consequently less attention will be given to this 
branch during the remainder of the term. 

“The whole school is exercised daily in linear drawing, including most of the 
figures in geometry. 

“ Considerable attention has been given to penmanship, but not as much as its im- 
portance demands. An accomplished writing master, Horace E. Smith, Esq., of this 
— has been engaged to teach this art, which will claim special attention during 
the term. 

“ The students are required to recite regular lessons in geography, taking their reg- 
ular turn in hearing the recitations. Then follows a general exercise of the ihn A 
school, called classifying, or in other words, repeating in concert, and repeating 
twice, the names of the different States and Kingdoms of the world, with their capi- 
tals, the oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, principal lakes, rivers, &c, The exercise is very 
interesting and profitable, as students will gain a knowledge of the names and situa- 
tions of places much sooner in this way than any other with which I am acquainted. 
This exercise is followed by a lecture on the globe. 

“In English grammar, the females constitute one class; the males another: and 
. about three-quarters of an hour every day has been occupied by each class in parsing, 

correcting false syntax, &c. Then followsa general exercise of the whole school, 
consisting of lectures by the students alternately, parsing difficult sentences, correct- 
ing grainmatical errors which occur in daily conversation, with discussions on dis- 
puted points in grammar. One composition a week is required of every student, 
which is corrected by the principal in the presence of the writer. 

“The whole school exercise daily upon the sounds of the letters and the principles of 
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orthography. Great attention is given to elocution and reading. In addition to, 
daily exercise in concert by the whole school in recitation including the elementary 
sounds of the English language, difficult specimens in articulations and the best and 
most difficult pieces in our language: five students declaim every day, so that each 
young gentleman has an opportunity to declaim several times during the term. The 
exercises are intended to cultivate and improve the voice, train the organs of speech 
improve the articulation, pronunciation and taste of the pupil. The classes are te. 
quired to define the most important words in their lessons, and much care is taken to 
have them understand the meaning of what they read, and to convey the meaning jn 
the most agreeable manner, to others. Attention is given to the grammatical and 
rhetorical pauses, emphasis, quantity and quality of voice, and every thing neccessary 
to enable the pupil to read with beauty, force and variety. I have never known greater 
improvement made in the above particulars in so short a time, than has been made at this 
school. The principal is very particular to have the students convey their ideas cor. 
rectly and in adistinct manner. Interesting discussions are held upon the best modes 
of teaching the several branches, &c. The school has attracted much attention, and 
I am satisfied that if nothing happens to mar our prospects, the result will answer the 
expectations of Mr. Sweet, myself, the students and the public generally, and wil! 
prove an efficient aid in bringing about a reform in the common schools of our county; 
and if the same plan can be carried out in other counties, a complete and thorough 
reform will be manifest throughout the State.” 


At the close of the school a teachers’ association for the county was 
formed, and the following resolution was adopted : 


“* Resolved, Thata system of temporary Normal Schools would be an efficient aid 
in producing the so much desired reform in our common school system, and the late 
Kingsboro Normal School, under the charge of Mr S. R. Sweet, has been vroductive 
of results that will tell favorably upon the county of Fulton and education generally.” 


In his introductory address, Mr. Sweet exclaimed “that the county 
bearing the name of Fulton shall be the favored spot to put into opera- 
tion a nobler and more powerful engine, than that of steam, to elevate the 
character of our common schools.” 


We have before us the catalogues and proceedings of more than fifiy 
Teachers’ Institutes held in the State of New York, all of which contain 
an expression of opinion on the part of the members and others, of the 
utility of this class of meetings. We extract the following from the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting in Otsego County : 


“The beneficial results arising from these institutions, when well sus- 
tained and properly conducted, are palpable to the most casual observer ; 
and of their utility as a means of elevating and improving the character 
of our Common Schools, there cannot exist a reasonable doubt. Their 
influences are already extensively felt in this county and throughout the 
State; and in a majority of the counties, Teachers’ Institutes are regu- 
larly organized, annually or semi-anoually, with the most triumphant 
success. They constitute the principal agencies through which the bene- 
fits of the State Normal School are to be diffused among the people, and 
invigorate the whole school system. The county pupils meet the teach- 
ers of the several counties in County Institutes assembled from every town 
and section of their county, and in the consequent interchange of senti- 
ments and opinions, impart to the teachers of the county all that is val- 
uable in the improved methods of teaching and conducting elementary 
instruction, as developed and illustrated in the Normal School by the 
most enlightened practical educationists of the age. 
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“ Hitherto these Institutes have been sustained entirely by the vol- 
untary contributions of the teachers themselves, many of whom, especially 
the females, receive so small a compensation for their services as to ren- 
der it a very onerous tax upon them, to defray all the expenses incident 
to attendance upon the Institutes. And as the public are to participate 
largely in their benefits, we deem it important and just, in order to sus- 
tain this connecting link between the State Normal School, so insepara- 
bly connected with the success of both, that an appropriation be made by 
the State to each county to defray the expenses of the Boards of Instruc- 
tion and Lecturers and all the incidental expenses of the Institutes, leav- 
ing the teachers to bear no other burthen than the loss of their time and 
the payment of boarding expenses: therefore, 

« Resolved, That we will use all reasonable measures to procure from the Legisla- 
ture an mage out of the ‘ unappropriated surplus of the School Fund, set 
apart for literary purposes,’ to aid in defraying the expenses of Teachers’ Institutes in 
every county of the State.” 

After an experience of their utility for five years, during which period 
they have been held in every county in the State, and in many counties, 
every year, and some years twice a year, for that period of time, and 
after repeated recommendations of their claims by the State Superin- 
tendent to the aid of the State, the Legislature, in November last, passed 
an act in their behalf. By this act a sum not exceeding sixty dollars an- 
nually to any one county, is appropriated for the use and benefit of 
Teachers’ Institutes in the several counties—whenever said Institutes 
shall have numbered fifty members in all counties with upwards of 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and of thirty members in counties with less 
than thirty thousand inhabitants, and shall have continued in session at 
least ten working days. Each Institute to be under the management of 
a committee consisting of three Town Superintendents, appointed by the 
clerk of the county in which it is held. 


We close this notice of the Institutes in New York with a letter from 


Mr. Page, the accomplished Principal of the State Normal School, pub- 
lished in the December number of the District School Journal. 


Mr. Epi:tor—Having spent the autumn vacation of our school in trav- 
elling among the Teachers’ Institutes, 1 am not unwilling to comply 
with your request that I should furnish for your excellent Journal ‘‘ some 
account of what I have done and what | have seen.” 

First, with regard to what 1 have done, 1 have but little to say, es- 
pecially if you refer to the quality of the labor performed. If you de- 
sire to know the quantity, | may say that I have travelled some 1600 
miles,—have visited Institutes in eleven different counties of the State, in 
the order in which they are mentioned, viz. : Madison, Erie, Chautaujue, 
Herkimer, Schoharie, Delaware, Chenango, Onondaga, Wayne, Living- 
ston, and Oneida. In these eleven Institutes | have met something more 
than one thousand of the teachers of the common schools, and have had the 
privilege of wn to them to the number of forty-seven times. In 
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most of the places where I have been I have also addressed the citizens 
on their “ Relations to the School and the Teacher.”’ In addition to this 
I have partaken largely, but with a grateful heart, of the unbounded 
hospitality which has every where been extended to me,—have recipro- 
cated, as-far as I was able, the kindness and confidence evinced towards 
me by the teachers, superintendents and citizens wherever | have been: 
and have returned to my home cheered and encouraged for the winter's 
duties; and, | am happy to add, now that I have recovered from the fa- 
tigue and excitement of long speaking and laborious riding, I find | have 
very much improved my health. Thus much for what | done. 

Secondly, what have I seen? I have seen at every turn, new demon- 
stration that ‘“* New York is a ‘ great State,’”’—great in extent of terri- 
tory, great in its resources, great in its enterprize, great in its progress, 
great in what it has done for the advancement of education, and great in 
the abundant room there is to do still more, I have seen in most of the 
counties visited a very commendable interest manifested in the cause of 
education, and in some of them an enthusiasm beyond my expectation. 
I have seen in some of the counties fifty, in others one hundred and fifty, 
and inone, CHauTauQueE, one hundred and seventy-five of the teachers of 
common schools, gathered together for the purpose of improving them- 
selves in their important calling. Yes, 1 have seen—and it was an 
affecting sight—I have seen the rare spectacle, (rare 1 mean for any 
other class but that of the teacher,) of the employed in a calling as yet 
but poorly paid, meeting together by hundreds, at their own expense of 
time and money, to consult upon the best methods of interesting their 
employers in the very work which most of all things should claim their 
spontaneous zeal, viz. the education of their own offspring. Why should 
it be necessary, thought I, as one evening I listened to a discussion as to 
the “best mode of enlisting the interest and co-operation of parents,” 
why should it be necessary to incite parents to a duty so manifestly in- 
cumbent upon them? Why should parents, who have voluntarily as- 
sumed the relation and responsibility of parents, need to be excited toa 
work they cannot innocently neglect? And I began to inquire why it is 
that the teachers, unlike any other class of employed persons, should col- 
lect themselves in bodies of this sort to spend a portion of their scanty 
earnings and their precious time, to fit themselves to do their work more 
successfully? Who ever heard of mechanics, or workmen, or clerks, or 
any other class of employed persons taking such measures to improve 
themselves, and to promote the interest of their employers? Who, in- 
deed, ever heard of a Parents’ Institute? The answers to these ques- 
tions speak volumes for the teachers of our State. They show that they 
are not content to plod on in the beaten path of the dusty past, but that 
they are mindful that Excetsior is indeed “‘ emblazoned on the arms of 
the Empire State.” [have seen among the teachers themselves generally 
a very commendable enthusiasm. This indeed might be expected ; for none 
but those who have an interest in their work will come together for a pur- 
pose like this. Those who have no desire to improve themselves for their 
duties, will of course remain away from such gatherings. 

I must, in justice to the teachers of the State, say that I have also seen a 
large share of intelligence among them. In all of their Institutes, —while 
it was apparent there were many very young teachers with very limited 
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qualifications to take charge of the training of the immortal mind, and 
many others who were more advanced in age without the requisite knowl- 
edge of what to teach, and under whose guidance the children must be 
imperfectly instructed,—still there were very many whose attainments 
and views of teaching would do honor to any State, and whose ser- 
vices would be a blessing to any district; men and women of enlarged 
minds and mature experience, and evidently pervaded with a sense of 
the greatness of their work. 

[| have seen a great diversity in their manner of conducting the various 
Institutes, In some there was efficient organization, systematic instruc- 
tion, and consequently an all-pervading interest among the members. In 
others the organization, if there was any, was cumbrous, and the exer- 
cises were not arranged with reference to a grand result, but came up at 
the extemporaneous suggestion of circumstances, and of course there was 
a painful listlessness among those in attendance. While on this point, I 
may add, I have seen the vast importance of having these Institutes well 
conducted. So far as my observation has extended, those Institutes have 
been most useful, in which some competent practical teacher has been 
engaged as Principal, and clothed with full power to lay out the work in 
his own way. In an Institute as in a school, it very much impedes the 
free action of the machinery, to have the power transmitted through too 
many hands,—and | have usually observed considerable friction where 
all the arrangements were to be brought out through the agency of a 
committee. In my honest opinion, it would generally be far the best 
policy to commit the whole management of an Institute to some compe- 
tent person, (if he was neither author nor agent of some school book, so 
much the better,) and then allow him to throw the whole weight of his 
character, and the whole sum of his ingenuity into it, and hold him re- 
sponsible for the results. He would of course need assistants, and usually 
those who are competent could be found in every county. 

From what J have seen, | judge that a crisis has come in the history 
of Institutes in this State,—and they are hereafter to stand or fall, ac- 
cording as they are conducted. The teachers can not afford to “ spend 
their money for that which is not bread, and their labor for that which sat- 
isfieth not,”” and they will not come together many times, unless proper 
instruction is provided for them. Those who have this matter in charge 
would do well to make judicious and seasonable provision for competent 
instruction before they publish the cail for an Institute,—and | can not 
too earnestly enjoin upon all such, strict honesty in their announcements, 
for if they advertise the names of gentlemen whom they have no reason 
to expect will attend, just for the purpose of calling together a larger 
number of teachers, they will very justly call down upon their own heads 
the indignation and rebuke of the parties imposed upon. I must be al- 
lowed to add, that I. have learned, to my extreme mortification, that in 
two or three counties my own name has been thus used, in cases where 
Thad not given the slightest encouragement that I could be present, and 
in one instance where | had not even been invited. Institutes can not 
be sustained by such measures. 

__Inconelusion, | may say, I have on the whole seen nothing to dimin- 
ish, but much to strengthen my convictions of the utility of Teachers’ 
Institutes, provided they are ably conducted and confined to their legiti- 
mate objects. They are exposed to dangers and abuses,—but only to such 
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as may with prudence be averted. Perhaps one of the most threatenin 
dangers is, the belief recently expressed by a few men of but limited 
practical knowledge in educational affairs, that these Institutes with their 
sessions of ten days in a year, may become the substitutes for schools for 
more thorough training ; and that boys and girls may escape the drudgery 
of study in the academies and higher schools, in the patient acquirement 
of what to teach,—and by rushing through a ten days’ session in an Ip. 
stitute may come forth perfectly qualified to act as teachers of the young. 
This notion, visionary as it manifestly is, is destined to be pressed upon 
public attention, and the true friends of education are to decide how far 
such a vagary shall find currency in the community. 

The true object of a Teachers’ Institute is to refresh the memories of 
those who are about to engage in teaching, as to the things they have 
before learned, by means of hasty reviews of the branches to be taugh; 
to impart to them, in as brief atime as possible, such practical hints, 
with reference to teaching, as experience may suggest; to breathe into 
them, as far as may be, the spirit of their calling; to enkindle in them 
aspirations of a true professional feeling, and to enlighten them, as far as 
it can be done in a limited time, upon the best methods of school govern- 
ment and school arrangement. With this object in view, and with judi- 
cious care in conducting the exercises in them, | most sincerely believe 
Teachers’ Institutes will be one of the valuable instrumentalities in ele- 
vating the profession of a teacher; and I rejoice that the Legislature has 
granted an appropriation to alleviate the burdens of the teachers in sus- 
taining them. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to return my most sincere thanks to all those 
persons who so cordially welcomed me to their respective counties, and 
who spared no pains to render my stay with them both pleasant and in- 
structive to me. May all those teachers who endeavored to improve 
their qualifications for their work by attending the Institutes, ever re- 
member that “* Heaven helps those who help themselves ;” and may the 
blessing of God abundantly crown their labors with success. 


D. P. PAGE. 
State Normal School, Nov. 17, 1847. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, was ena- 
bled, by the donation of one thousand dollars from Hon. Edmund Dwight, 
to demonstrate the utility of this class of meetings, by holding four Insti- 
tutes in different sections of the State, in the autumn of 1846, an account 
of which was given in his Ninth Annual Report, and which was copied 
into the Extra Journal, Vol. I, p.91. The Legislature, in the following 
year, placed twenty-five hundred dollars a year at the disposal of the 
Board of Education, to defray certain expenses incident to this class of 


meetings. Mr. Mann thus speaks of those which were held in the av- 
tumn of 1847. 
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“In pursuance of the liberal provisions, made by the Legislature, at its 
last session, for Teachers’ Institutes, six of those interesting meetings 
have been held. Owing to the lateness of the day when the act was 

assed, it was found impossible to hold any Institute before the time 
usually assigned for opening the summer schools. The six, therefore, 
which have been held, were all held during the long vacation which in- 
tervenes between the summer and winter schools. As the Institutes 
were required by law to remain in session for a period not less than ten 
working days, and as a day must be allowed both for going and returning, 
each one would take a fortnight. Six Institutes, then, successively and 
continuously held, would occupy three months, which, being a longer 
period of time than intervenes between the summer and winter schools, it 
was found necessary to overlap them ;—to begin a second Institute before 
the previous one had closed. I attended all of them in person, and spent 
as much time at each, as this unavoidable arrangement would allow. 
The aggregate number of members was between four and five hundred. 
As a very general rule, the members appeared deeply interested in their 
work, and laudably anxious to reach a higher degree of fitness for their 
arduous and responsible office. 

More females than males attended. This was true of each of the In- 
stitutes. 

No special measures were adopted in order to institute a comparison 
between the sexes, as to their relative attainments. In orthography, 
however, on comparing the number of words misspelt by the young men 
and the young women,—the words put out to both being the same,— it 
was found that the errors of the former were about thirty-three per cent. 
more than of the latter. 

One advantage of the Institutes, which, so far as I know, was not anti- 
cipated by any one, but which has been beautifully exemplified in prac- 
tice, is the means which they afford for introducing singing into our 
schools. An instructor in vocal music has attended all the meetings, and 
has been able, in the majority of cases, to impart such a degree of rudi- 
mentary knowledge as will enable its recipients to introduce vocal music, 
or rote-singing, into their schools. Opportunities are thus afforded for 
supplying a great and long-neglected defect. 

The general course of instruction and management was substantially 
the same as that pursued last year, and detailed in my Ninth Annual 
Report. Repetition is unnecessary.” 


In his summary of the school system of Massachusetts, in his Tenth 
Annual Report, Mr. Mann thus speaks of Teachers’ Institutes. 


“186. Teachers’ Institutes are assemblies of teachers, of one or of 
both sexes, for the purpose of being taught. In other words, a Teachers’ 
Institute is a school composed of teachers and of persons intending to be- 
come such, who assemble to spend a longer or a shorter time together, 
for the purpose of improvement in the art of teaching. The duration of 
the meeting is not fixed. It is longer or shorter, according to the ability 
and zeal of the members. It is not known that any one has been held 
for a shorter period than one week. Some have continued six weeks. 
As an instrumentality adapted to the improvement of teachers at large, 
Institutes were first introduced inthe State of New York. ‘They are now 
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held in various States,—-New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and perhaps others, 

187. Massachusetts was the first State to afford Legislative encourage- 
ment to Teachers’ Institutes. The sum of twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year is placed at the disposal of the Board of Education, to defray certain 
expenses incident to this class of meetings. Stat. 1846, ch. 99, § 3. 

188. Whenever ‘reasonable assurance” is given to the Board, that a 
number of teachers of Common Schools, not less than seventy, shall de- 
sire to assemble for the purpose of forming a Teachers’ [ustitute, and to 
remain in session for a period not less than ten working days, the Board, 
by a committee, or by their Secretary, or, in case of his inability, by such 
person or persons as they may delegate, are to appoint a time and place 
for a meeting, make suitable arrangements therefor, and give due notice 
thereof. Stat. 1846, ch. 99, § 1. 

189. The Board or their committee or appointee, must engage teach- 
ers and lecturers for each Institute they may call; provide rooms, fires, 
lights, attendance and so forth; but for these purposes, they are not au- 
thorized to expend on any one Institute, 2 greater sum than two hundred 
dollars. By a regulation of the Board, the personal expenses of the 
Secretary of the Board, incurred in calling and attending the Institutes, 
may be defrayed from said sum of two handred dollars ; but no allowance 
is made for his services. Ib. §2. See 139,140. The personal expenses 
of the members for travel, board and so forth, are to be defrayed by them- 
selves. 

‘190. The committee of the Board, its Secretary, or, in his absence, the 
person appointed by them, or him, stands in the same relation to the In- 
stitute in which a teacher stands to his school. 

191. The instruction at the Institutes is designed to be of such a char- 
acter as shall furnish a model for Common School exercises, although the 
former will naturally partake more of the oral method than the latter. 
Owing to the shortness of the time during which the Institutes are held, 
they can do but little besides giving some practical skill,—some know- 
ledge of the art of teaching. For a mastery of principles, or an indoc- 
trination into the science of teaching, the Normal Schools must be the 
main and the only unfailing reliance, in any system of Common Schools. 

192. The evenings of the session are usually occupied by debates, or 
by lecturers who treat of any of the important topics embraced in the 
vast range of Common School interests.” 


~~ 


OHIO. 


The Secretary of State, Hon Samuel Galloway, in his Report on the 
Common Schools of the State, for the year 1846, commends the estab- 
lishment of Institutes to the attention of the Legislature and the people. 

“The most approved and efficient plan for elevating the profession of 
teachers, is the establishment of Normal Schools. This is an institution 
which characterizes advanced educational effort and improvement, aod 
can only vigorously thrive in popular governments, where abundant 
means and a high degree of general intelligence prevail. When subordi- 
nate and more necessary agencies have succeeded in inculcating upon 
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the public mind enlarged and correct views of the nature and benefits of 
full intellectual and moral cultivation, then this higher instrumentality 
may be added, and it will become a similarly appropriate relation to a 
highly improved system of educaticn, that the locomotive and steamship 
do to the extended business, enterprise and resources of a high state of 
civilization. It is unnecessary to discuss the utility of seminaries for 
teachers, or to indulge enthusiasm by a description of the advantages be- 
stowed upon public schools in Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, or other 
lands, where the experiment has been fully tested. We are not ready, 
pecuniarily or intellectually, for their adoption. The most practicable 
and economical mode of securing these benefits in a limited degree, would 
be, to provide a special department in our colleges and higher institutions 
of learning, for the education of teachers. It would certainly be acom- 
mendable measure, if those who preside over our State universities would 
organize such departments, and present inducements to indigent but wor- 
thy men, to qualify themselves as teachers. A measure of this kind, vig- 
orously and liberally prosecuted, would return, in a few years a manifold 
remuneration for the patronage bestowed. 

There is no plan so well calculated to produce a reform in the charac- 
ter of teachers, as those recent but rapidly extending associations desig- 
nated as ‘* Teachers’ Institutes.” The prominent object of this institu- 
tion is, to prepare teachers for a full and successful discharge of their du- 
ties. At these meetings, which are usually held semi-annually, and for 
a period of two or three weeks, the teachers form themselves into a 
school, and prescribe regulations, recitations and exercises similar to those 
which ought to exist in well conducted schools; each teacher in turn 
becomes a learner or preceptor, and this alternate position depends upon 
his inferiority or superiority in a particular department of study. All 
have an opportunity of exhibiting the extent and variety of their attain- 
ments; and their respective acquirements become common capital, from 
which they may equally draw. Although for their mutual edification 
and advancement, topics of science snd literature beyond the ordinary 
reach of the highest studies in common or private schools may be exam- 
ined, yet special attention is given to those branches which command at- 
tention in their respective spheres of labor. These are critically reviewed 
and analyzed, and all that had been doubtful, difficult and unexplained to 
any, is subjected to the concentrated light of all. Modes of instruction 
and discipline, with their errors and advantages, and varied application 
to temperament, age, sex, condition, and mental and moral peculiarities, 
and all other matters relating to the profession of teaching, are submitted 
to full consultation, advice and discussion. 

Another object contemplated by these “Institutes,” is to enlighten 
and concentrate public sentiment. To secure this our public evenin 
sessions are held, at which the nature and importance of education, a 
the duties, obligations and responsibilities of all classes are, by discus- 
sion and lectures, prominently presented and pressed upon public at- 
tention. 

The first of these schools (as they may appropriately be termed,) for 
teachers, was instituted by Henry Barnard, Esq., of Connecticut, in 1839. 
The same plan of action which he devised was adopted in New York, 
and to an association organized in that State in 1843, was first given the 
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name of * Teachers’ Institute.’ There are now many organizations of 
this description in the State, at which, semi-annually, from one to two 
hundred male and female teachers attend. They now exist in four of 
the New England States, New York, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio. 

The first “* Institute” in Ohio was established in Sandusky City, under 
the auspices of Hon. Ebenezer Lane, and other citizens of that place, and 
by the superintendence of Salem Town, Esq., of N. Y., a gentleman of 
enlarged experience in matters of education. 


[Here follows a table, showing the places where ten other Institutes 
were held during the same year. | 


From this table it will be seen that an aggregate of nearly one thov- 
sand have been instructed in these schools. Those who have corres- 
ponded with this department speak in the highest terms of the result of 
the experiment. The following extract from the catalogues of two Insti- 
tutes, indicate the design and sentiments of their patrons. 


‘ 

* Whereas, we believe that the want of unanimity in opinion among teachers, and oj 
uniformity in the method of communicating instruction in schools, is one of the 
greatest defects in the present Common School System in Ohio; and whereas, we 
believe the practice of assembling teachers, from time to time, for the purpose of 
practical instruction on all subjects connected with teaching and governing schools, 
and giving opportunity for the free interchange of opinion among themselves, and 
the communication of the results of their own experience, would be one of the most 
efficient means for giving an impulse to the cause of education ; therefore, 


** Resolved, That we hail the introduction of Tzacuers’ INstrTUTEs into this 
State as the dawn of a new era in the cause of common school education, and that we 
cordially recommend the organization of such Institutes in every county in the State 

“ Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of education to memorialize the Le- 
gislature of the State in favor of endowing Teachers’ Institutes, and making them a 
part of the School System of Ohio.”—Sandusky City Institute. 


* Resolved, That we hail with unfeigned satisfaction the organization of the 
* Teachers’ Institute’ in Ohio; that the success of this Institute has more than realized 
our most sanguine expectations, and that we believe that such schools for teachers ar: 
eminently calculated to elevate the standard of common school education.— Geauga 
County Institute. 

‘* Were this same instrumentality extensively adopted in Ohio, it would 
breathe the spirit of a new creation upon our common school system. 
These associations must tend to produce a professional spirit and inde- 
pendence ; an enlarged view of the dignity and responsibility of the 
teacher’s vocation; unity of purpose and harmony of action ; ambition to 
attain the highest standard which may be exhibited by any teacher ; im- 
itation of the best modes of instruction and discipline ; and active co-op- 
eration in all that is calculated to promote general intelligence.” 


Recent communications from Ohio speak of the success of this new 
agency in school improvement in the most encouraging terms. The Cat- 
alogue of the Summit County Teachers’ Institute, held in Akron, from 
the 25th of October to the 6th of November, includes the names of “ 289 
persons who have taught, or are preparing to teach, besides more than 50 
others who were not preparing to teach, but attended for the purpose of 
receiving instruction. Large numbers of spectators attended daily, and 
the evenings were devoted to discussion and lectures on topics connected 
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with the subject of education, in which the large audience were deeply 
interested.”” Among the resolutions adopted were the following : 


«“ Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are well calculated to arouse teachers toa 
proper appreciation of their responsibilities and duties, to such a unity of effort and 
action as will tend to the adoption of a uniform and proper system of instruction. 

« Resolved, That this session of the Summit County Teachers’ Institute bas more 
than realized our expectations, and, that we cheerfully tender our sincere thanks to 
the ‘ Board of Instructors’ for the very able and satisfactory manner in which they 
have conducted the exercises of the class—also to the presiding officer and other offi- 
cers of the Institute, and to the citizens of akron for their generous hospitality, and 
that our hearty thanks be tendered to those who have addressed us during the present 
session, and that we only regret our inability to give their several addresses a publica- 
tion for the benefit of community. 

“ Resolved, That we will endeavor, while engaged in our several schools, to place 
all matters connected with education in their true light before the public, and that our 
efforts shall demonstrate that we care more for the improvement of those committed 
to our charge than for the remuneration we shall receive for our labors. 

“ Resolved, That we recommend th- holding of one or two sessions of this Insti- 
tute in 1848, and for this purpose we recommend the appointment of a committee of 
six, whose duty it shall be to decide upon the expediency of holding a session some- 
where in the county in the spring, and if it is decided to hold a session at that time, 
to make all necessary arrangements for said Institute. If there is no session of the In- 
stitute in the spring, it shall be the duty of said committee to make all necessary ar- 
rangements and call an Institute in this place in the fall.” 


It is due to Mr. A. D. Lord, (formerly Principal of the Lake County 
Teachers’ Seminary, and now Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
Columbus, and Editor of the Ohio Common School Journal,) to say that 
it is mainly through his indefatigable agency, and to his judicious man- 
agement of the early Institutes held in Ohio, that their introduction has 
been so rapid and attended with such beneficial results in that State. 

In the Ohio Common School Journal for September and October, he 
makes the following suggestions respecting the exercises of a well con- 
ducted Teachers’ Institute. 


“ The best mode of securing to Teachers such an education as the in- 
terests of our youth and the well being of the country require, is. doubt- 
less, through the medium of Normal Schools, or Teachers’ Seminaries, 
devoted entirely to this work. But in the absence of such schoois, and 
of any adequate provision for their education, the only mode in which the 
present generation of Teachers can be improved, (aside from their own 
unaided efforts for self improvement, ) is through the agency of Teachers’ 
Institutes. 

The exercises of a well conducted Institute continued for two weeks 
may be divided into three general classes. 

I. A review of the branches usually taught in common schools with 
exemplifications of the mode of teaching and illustrating those branches 
to the different classes of pupils, and of introducing general exercises, and 
instruction in other subjects which should be taught orally in all our 
schools. 

II. Lectures on the classification of pupils, the theory of teaching, the 
duties of the Teacher both as an instructor and an educator, and the best 
modes of governing schools, securing order, regularity in attendance, dili- 
gence in study, propriety . deportment, &c. 
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III. Evening lectures intended to enlarge the views of Teachers, and 
to awaken the community to a more lively and intelligent interest in the 
cause of education. 

The instruction which it is desirable to have given in the first class of 
exercises, may be arranged under the following heads; first, the English 
language; second, Arithmetic and its applications ; third, Geography, 
History and the Science of Government ; fourth, Physiology ; fifth, Men- 
tal Philosophy. ‘To which it is well to add Vocal Music, if time will 
permit. 

Under the first of these heads, four courses of lessons should be given, 
viz: 1. A course of at least five lessons on the the subject of Reading, 
accompanied by remarks on the mode of teaching it, and exercises, by the 
class, under the direction of the Lecturer. 2 Lessons on the Elementary 
sounds and the Orthography of our language, accompanied by exercises in 
the utterance of the sounds, in orthographic parsing, and instruction upon 
the best modes of teaching the sounds of the language, and the correct 
spelling and pronunciation of words. 3. Lessons in Etymology, or the 
Analysis of derivative words into their radical parts, prefixes, suffixes, 
&c. 4. Lessons in English Grammar and the Syntactical analysis of the 
language, accompanied by exercises in parsing, and instruction in regard 
to the modes of teaching this science orally to younger pupils. 

Under the second head it is desirable to have three courses of lessons. 
1. Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, and instruction in the best modes of 
teaching it to all classes of pupils. 2. A thorough review of the princi- 
ples of the science of numbers, including a demonstration of the rules, and 
an analysis of all the operations employed. 3. The application of Arith- 
metic to Mensuration, Practical Geometry, &c. 

Under the third head, lessons should be given, 1. Upon Mathematical 
Geography, the use of Globes, the theory of Planetary Motion, &c. 2. 
Upon Physical Geography, the divisions of the earth’s surface, the causes 
of climate, of atmospheric and marine currents, the theory of earthquakes 
and volcanoes, and a course of lessons on outline maps. 3. Upon Civil 
Geography, including a description of the manners, customs, religion and 
government of the inhabitants of different countries, to which should be 
added, if possible, something of the History at least, of our own country, 
and a few lessons on the science of Government. 

Under the head of Penmanship, it is desirable to have instruction given, 
1. Upon the mode of teaching the younger pupils to write on slates and 
on the blackboard. 2. Upon the mode of teaching to older pupils the use 
of the pen, and the art of pen-making, and upon the culture of the eye 
and the discipline of the muscles of the hand and arm. 3. Lessons should, 
if practicable, be given in the principles of Linear Drawing, and the ease 
with which the art of drawing outline maps upon the blackboard and the 
slate, and subsequently upon paper, may be acquired, should be clearly 
set forth, and the utility of the practice should be urged upon all Teachers. 

Perhaps there are few branches in which Teachers are more generally 
deficient, and in which pupils take less interest than in penmanship. 
May not this be attributed, mainly, to the neglect of Drawing in our 
schools ? 

In Physiology, beside a definition of the science, and a general descrip- 
tion of the human system and its different classes of organs, it is highly 
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important that a simple and intelligible account should be presented of 
the more important vital functions, including the processes of respiration, 
digestion, circulation, &c., to which should be added a summary of the 
more important laws of health. This isa subject of the highest interest 
to all classes of the community, and it becomes teachers of youth to be 
well acquainted with all the laws of life and health, that they may be 
fully competent to instruct their pupils, and to assist them in the forma- 
tion of such habits as will conduce to health and comfort, and guard them 
against the formation of habits which must inevitably injure health and 
shorten life. 

In Mental Philosophy, it is not desirable to have any discussion of in- 
tricate questions, or disputed points in Metaphysics ; but, 1, an intelli- 
gible definition of the science, and a brief description of the nature of the 
human mind, and the more obvious differences between it and the mate- 
rial organization it inhabits, and 2, a correct classification of the faculties 
of the mind, with a description of the office or function of each, and, of its 
appropriate sphere of action, and the proper means for cultivating and 
developing each, of stimulating those which are inactive, and of securing, 
in short, the harmonious development of every faculty and susceptibility 
of our nature. 

Under the second class of exercises the importance of a judicious classi- 
fication of pupils should be clearly set forth ; the advantages to be gained 
by instructing even those learning the alphabet, in classes, the value of 
“tustrations on the blackboard, and by means of maps, diagrams and other 
apparatus, and the necessity of frequent reviews of every thing which 
has been studied, should be urged upon the attention of all teachers ; and 
the plan of having all the school, (except perbaps the very youngest 
scholars, ) divided into two or three classes for the purpose of attending to 
general exercises in spelling, reading, mental arithmetic, geography and 
other studies, cannot be too strongly recommended, nor can the old prac- 
tice of hearing pupils recite individually, whenever they may have a les- 
son ready, be too strongly reprehended. 

If a proper classification of the powers of the mind has been presented 
in the lectures on mental philosophy, the teacher will readily understand 
that it is comparatively useless to communicate instruction, unless a desire 


for knowledge exists in the mind of the pupil; that without this all the 


incitement to study will be nearly powerless, and that when this is once 
awakened, it is comparatively easy to give it a right direction, and that 
henceforward the acquisition of knowledge is a pleasure from which the 
pupil can hardly be restrained, rather than a task to which he must be 
urged or driven. The young teacher will thus perceive, that to awaken 
this desire, when it does not exist, should be his first business, and the 
mode of doing this, by imparting life and interest to every exercise, by 
relating anecdotes, by stating and explaining important or curious facts, 
by performing simple experiments, and presenting intelligible illustrations 
. the subjects taught in their several studies, should be exemplified to 
the ciass 

In these and other ways, the teacher may be shown that the true way 
of interesting pupils in any study, is to lead them to exercise their own 
minds, to discover truth for themselves ; and that he should do nothin 
for them which they can, by a little aid, do for themselves, that he should 
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not even answer an important question, directly, but, rather by a series 
of questions proposed to the pupil, lead him to a discovery of the true 
answer. 

Teachers may thus be shown the wide difference between teaching and 
educating ; that while the mere teacher aims only te communicate a 
given amount of instruction or information, the educator endeavors to 
develop in proper order and proportions, the faculties of the pupil’s mind, 
that he communicates instruction, and endeavors to incite to study and 
thought, rather as a means to this end, than as the only object of effort. 
The importance of this distinction, and, of an acquaintance with the fac- 
ulties of the mind and the proper means of developing them, has, hitherto, 
been quite too little appreciated. 

The subject of school government deserves no little attention ; the 
requisites for its successful administration, the objects it aims to accom- 
plish, the means of accomplishing them, the motives to which the teacher 
should, or should not appeal, the influence of different classes of motives, 
the nature of penalties and the objects of punishment, and the natural 
effect or tendency of different modes of governing schools should be fully 
discussed. No person should enter a school, as a teacher, without having 
taken special pains to inform himself on this subject. Till this is done 
we can hardly expect any other result than that more than half of those 
who attempt to teach, will ‘ fail in government ;’ and it is for those who 
conduct Teachers’ Institutes to show that this subject needs to be studied, 
that the ability to govern a school is not a gift with which some are burn 
and which no others can acquire, but an attainment which all may, by 
the use of proper means, make their own, at least, to some considerable, 
if not, to the same, extent. 

II. The topics suitable tobe presented in evening addresses are numer- 
ous, and must of course vary with the circumstances and the place. It 
should be remarked, however, that no prosing lectures on the general sub- 
ject of education, from men who have given little or no attention to the sub- 
ject, will be found useful to teachers. Spirited addresses by sound, prac- 
tical, common sense men, acquainted with the subject on which they 
speak, are always to be preferred, if they can be secured. 

Among the subjects which may be presented with profit, are the follow- 
ing: The importance of making teaching a profession, and of providing 
for the proper education of those engaged in the eimployment. The 
claims of Common Schools—their wants, and the means of elevating 
them to the rank they should hold—the duty of society and of govern- 
ment in regard to the education of all its youth—the plan of Union 
Schools in villages and densely populated districts—the importance of 
making Physiology and the science of Government, studies in the com- 


mon schools—the moral and religious culture and instruction of the 
young.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dvrine the spring and autumn of 1846, Institutes were held in the 
counties of Cheshire and Hillsborough, which excited much interest, and 
were attended with very beneficial results. In June of the same year the 
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legislature provided that “any town in the State, at a legal meeting for 
the purpose, may raise, in addition to the amount required to be raised 
therein for the support of common schools, a sum not exceeding five per 


cent. of such amount, to be applied to the support of a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute within the limits of the county in which said town is situated.” Un- 
der this provision several institutes have already been |.eld, which have 
continued in session during two weeks. Prof. Haddock, in his Report 
as Commissioner of Common Schools, for 1847, has the following 
remarks. 


“The only method of meeting it [the evil of a want of professional 
qualifications in the teachers of the State] even partially appears to me 
to have been devised in the Teacher’s Institute. This is a short school 
for the special training of teachers, kept usually from three to four weeks 
in spring and autumn, preparatory to the summer and winter schools. 
An accomplished master of the art of teaching is employed ; persons 
proposing to teach during the following season are invited to meet at 
some convenient place within the county; a model school is collected 
from the vicinity ; and the theory of school-keeping is discussed in its 
various branches, and exemplified by the future teachers in rotation. In 
this way the best lights of experience are thrown upon the subject, and 
any peculiar felicity of manner, that may happen to be possessed by one, 
is communicated to the rest. During the continuance of the Institute, 
occasional lectures are delivered by distinguished educationists; and at 
the close a public examination is had, with a view to exhibit the results 
to the community around. ‘The success of the.experiment thus far more 
than answers the most sanguine hopes of its friends; and I am induced 
to think, from all accounts, that no single means adopted by us for the 
supply of competent teachers, promises so much. Institutes have been 
in active and efficient operation the last year in Cheshire and Hillsbo- 
rough counties ; and preliminary measures have been adopted for intro- 
ducing them into Rockingham and Strafford. 1 shall be greatly disap- 
pointed, if the Act of the last Legislature, authorizing the towns to raise 
asmall sum, annually, for the support of one Institute in each county, 
does not prove one of the most useful and satisfactory measures, at any 
time adopted for the improvement of the Common Schools. I trust that 
the experience of the southern counties will encourage all the counties 
of the State to take early measures for securing to themselves the same 
advantages. ‘The expense is trifling; and the benefits incalculable. A 
single thought suggested to a reflecting teacher, may change his whole 
style of discipline. There are, often, abundant information and excel- 
lent dispositions in persons, who, for want of an hour’s instruction, 
hardly know how to open and organize aschool. Particular individuals, 
by accident, or some happy thought, have acquired a tact in teaching or 
governing, which instead of being confined to themselves, may by means 
of these institutions for mutual improvement, be communicated to a nu- 
merous circle. Upon subjects on which we have any thing to learn, the 
true way is to agitate, discuss, compare ideas, consult; it is impossible 
but that bright minds earnestly bent on improvement, will be instracted 
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and stimulated by mutual intercourse. A public sentiment begins to be 
formed on the subject ; the standard of merit is raised: a spirit of profes. 
sional ambition is excited; and it cannot be long before the best results 
will be realized in an increasing popular intelligence and an elevated 
general morality. 


MAINE. 


The Board of Education in their first Annual Report for 1847, thus 
introduces the subject to the attention of the Legislature. 


“The subject of Teachers’ Institutes has received the particular and 
thorough examination of the Board, and we are unanimous in the opinion 
that their immediate establishment is indispensable to the beginning of 
the reform which the law under which we act contemplates. The details 
of the plan for these Institutes, their object and necessity, are fully set 
forth in the report of the Secretary. We shall not further dwell upon 
the subject, t.uan most earnestly to recommend them to the patronage of 
the legislature. The appropriation asked, is two hundred dollars for each 
county, and the legislature may be assured that the amount appropriated 
will be expended with the strictest economy. The money necessary for 
their support may very properly be taken from the income of the perma- 
nent school fund.” 


The Secretary of the Board, Hon. W. G. Crosby, in his Report, urges 
the subject at some length. 


“ It is made a part of the duty of this Board, directly, or through the 
agency of the Secretary, to inquire and report upon the advantages of 
Nermal Schools, or schools for the education of teachers. A system, 
which provides the means for qualifying the individuals composing any 
one of the various classes or occupations in society for the intelligent and 
faithful performance of their duties, cannot be otherwise than advantage- 
ous to the individual, and the community at large. Of this character is 
the Normal School. Entertaining, as I do, the highest regard for this 
institution, and believing it to be the most efficient method ever adopted 
for training and qualifying a class of teachers to become the educators of 
the hearts and intellects of the young, yet I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my conviction, that the time for the establishment of such an institu- 
tion in this State, at the public expense, bas not yet arrived ; and, should 
a wise course of legislation be adopted and pursued, and the inducement 
of an adequate compensation be afforded to those already qualified, or 
who may hereafter qualify themselves, for the business of teaching, the 
necessity for such an institution may never exist. The demand now is 
for an immediate supply of competent teachers in our public schools, and 
it is too urgent toadmit of delay. The questions which press themselves 
upon our consideration are, how shall that demand be answered ? and 
from what source shall that supply come? There are now in our State 
from four to five thousand, who are employed, during some portion of 
each year, as teachers. In that number are to be found many eminently 
qualified for the calling, by education and experience ; and a much larger 
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number, of the right material, and possessed of the right spirit, whose 
deficiencies are the consequence, not of a lack of native talent, or a good 
education as men and women, but of inexperience, and ignorance of what 
may with propriety be styled the art of teaching. It is from this source 
that the supply of teachers must come, to meet and answer the immediate 
demand ; and the instrumentality, by which they are to be fitted and 
qualified to discharge the duties of their calling, acceptably to their em- 
ployers and profitably to the children and youth entrusted to their care, is 
the Teachers’ Institute. 

The earliest account of these institutes which I have been able to ob- 
tain, goes back as far as 1839, when a ‘ teachers’ class’ was convened, 
at Hartford, by the procurement of Henry Barnard, Esq., a distinguished 
friend of the cause of popular education, and now Commissioner of Public 
Schools in the State of Rhode Island. The object of that convention 
was, to adopt his language, ‘ to show the practicability of making some 
provision for the better qualification of common school teachers, by giving 
them an opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of the studies 
usually pursued in district schools, and of the best methods of school 
arrangement, instruction, and government, under the recitations and lec- 
tures of experienced and well-known teachers and educators.’ Teachers’ 
Institutes, as now organized and conducted, are regarded as having their 
origin in the State of New York, in the year 1843. Since that time, 
they have been introduced into the States of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan; atu 
such has been the success attending them, that, in each of the states 
enumerated, their number has been annually increasing. They are 
usually convened in spring or autumn, before, and as preparatory to, the 
summer and winter schools, at such point in each county as will afford 
the greatest facilities for the attendance of teachers, and continue for such 
length of time as circumstances, and the wishes of those present, may 
require. The institutes heretofore held, have varied in length from one 
to six weeks. In Massachusetts, where provision is made by law for 
their support, they are not organized for a less term than ten days, but 
the limit to which they may extend is not fixed,—this depending upon 
the interest manifested, the wishes and convenience of those in attendance. 
Sessions of the institute are called by the Board of Education, or by their 
Secretary, or by such person as they may designate, and, during their 
continuance, are under the direction of the person appointed, who stands 
in the same relation to the institute in which a teacher stands to his 
school, Skillful and experienced teachers are employed, and, under 
their supervision, the members of the institute are formed into classes, 
and go through the drill and routine of the school-room. Instruction is 
given in the general principles of school government, of discipline, classi- 
fication, and the most approved methods of teaching in the various 
branches usually taught in public schools. In fact, the institute is, for 
the time being, a model school, where the young teachers are presented 
with the living illustration of a school as it should be,—of what each one 
should endeavor to make his own,—and affords to them a practical ex- 
emplification of the principles of government and teaching. It is theory 
reduced to practice. The exercises during the day are interspersed with 
discussions, and the evenings devoted to lectures upon subjects connected 
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with education. The expenses attending an institute consist chiefly of 
the compensation paid to the teachers who attend for the purpose of giy- 
ing instruction, for room rent, fuel, and lights: the lectures are usually 
gratuitous. In Massachusetts, these expenses are defrayed by the state, 
the governor being authorized to draw for the same immediately upon the 
treasurer, but not to an amount exceeding two hundred dollars for the 
expenses of apy one institute. In New Hampshire, by virtue of an act 
passed at the last session of its legislature, authority is given to the sey- 
eral towns throughout the state, to raise, at a legal meeting for that pur- 
pose, in addition to the amount required to be raised for the support of 
common schools, asum not exceeding five per cent. of such amount, to be 
applied to the support of a teachers’ institute within the limits of the 
county in which the towns raising the money are situated. Of the prac- 
tical operation of that provision | am not yet apprised; but the uncer- 
tainty attending this mode of raising the necessary funds, the strong prob- 
ability that, under its operation, the expenses would be very unequally 
borne by different towns, render the plan, to my mind, somewhat objec- 
tionable. The existence or duration of so powerful an agency for the in- 
provement of the educational character of teachers of our public schools, 
as the teachers’ institute, should not be left to chance or caprice. The 
success which has hitherto attended these associations has more than 
realized the most ardent expectations of their friends and founders. Tes- 
timonials to this point are abundant. The committee on teachers’ insti- 
tutes, in the New York state school convention, held in 1845, commended 
the establishment of them in the strongest terms, and spoke of them as 
‘ having, during the preceding year, enlightened the head and increased 
the zeal of more than two thousand teachers in the state.’ Of the results 
attending an institute held in Cheshire county, New Hampshire, it 1s 
said, ‘ that those teachers who attended the institute have almost univer- 
sally been successful in their schools, and those who had taught before 
have had greater success since than previously. They are evidently more 
systematic and thorough in their instructions ; they manifest a deeper 
interest in their work. The interest already awakened in its behalf is 
such, that no fears are entertained that it will not be sustained,—at least 
until something better shall be substituted.’ During the past year, six 
institutes were held in Massachusetts, under the patronage and endow- 
ment of the state; of all of which, the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion of that commonwealth says, in his last annual report, ‘that the 
collective expressions of opinion made by the members at the close of 
their several meetings, and the private declarations of those whom I have 
since seen or heard from, give evidence of highly satisfactory results, 
Of the same encouraging character is all the information which | have 
been able to obtain, in relation to the practical effect of teachers’ insti- 
tutes. 

In view, then, of the want, so widely felt, of teachers for our public 
schools more thoroughly indoctrinated in the art of teaching,—of the ne- 
cessity of prompt, immediate action,—and of the beneficial results which, 
I doubt not, would follow from the establishment of teachers’ institutes in 
the several counties throughout the state, I would suggest to this board 
the expediency and propriety of memorializing the legislature in their 
behalf. If there is, in reality, a disposition to carry on the great enter- 
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prise which has just been commenced, to a successful issue,—if the state 
would do honor to itself, and justice to the children of the people,—that 
memorial cannot fail to meet with a favorable reception.” 

These views and facts had their due weight with the Legislature, and 
the sum of twenty-six hundred dollars was appropriated for the encour- 


agement of Teachers’ Institutes. Under this appropriation an institute 
has been held in every county of the state, ** several of which have been 
very large, and all of them very spirited and useful.” 


PP - 


MICHIGAN. 

The first Teachers’ Institute in Michigan was held at Jackson, in the 
autumn of 1846, under the auspices of the Jackson County Teachers’ 
Association, and the active exertions of M. M. Baldwin, Esq. It had 
the benefit of Mr. Salem Town’s instruction, and included seventy-nine 
teachers. A second session was held at Spring Arbor in April, 1847, 
which numbered one hundred and ninety-three members. At the close 
of the session in April the following resolution, among others, was 
adopted. 


Resolved, That we believe Teacuers’ InstrTuTEs to be an efficient means of pro- 
moting the improvement of Teachers, and creating an additional interest in their em- 
ployment; and believe that their introduction into every part of the State would have 
a direct tendency to elevate Common Schools. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction (Hon. Ira Mayhew) thus 
speaks on the subject: 


“ The nature of Teachers’ Institutes and the advantages that would 
result from their general introduction and judicious management—ad- 
vantages not only to teachers, but to citizens generally—are better un- 
derstood, and there is beginning to be a hungering and thirsting for their 
establishment throughout the State. This anxiety is not limited to 
teachers. If it were, my hopes and my expectations would be greatly 
abridged. Persons who have children to educate in common schools, 
and many of the most influential citizens of the several counties, are fre- 
quently among those that feel a deep and lively interest in this matter. 

It should be generally understood that the main design of Teachers’ 
Institutes is to impart professional instruction ; to consider and discuss 
the best means of interesting and governing children in our primary 
schools, and the most approved and successful methods of imparting in- 
struction in the several branches of study ordinarily pursued therein. 


PPD 


VERMONT. 


The State Superintendent, (now Governor Eaton,) thus introduces the 
agency of Teachers’ Institutes among the means of school improvement, 


in his Annual Report to the Legislature in October, 1846. 
Fr 
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“ Normal Schools are designed to be the models or patterns of a well 
conducted and thoroughly instructed school, in which teachers are them- 
selves the pupils, and in which they are not only trained to the best 
modes of instruction and management of schools, but also receive thor- 
ough fundamental instruction and acquire that knowledge, which they 
are at the same time learning the most efficient and successful method 
of imparting. The purposes of Teachers’ Institutes, Drills, &c., is to 
instruct the teacher in regard to the proper manner of ordering the gen- 
eral arrangements of the school, of managing and disciplining it, of con- 
ducting its studies, of communicating instruction in regard to othe r mat- 
ters pertaining to the art of teaching, as distinct from that fundamental 
knowledge, which all would suppose to be necessary by way of prepara- 
tion for such a course of instruction—and which must be previously ac- 
quired by the teacher either in the best of our common schools or in our 
higher institutions. No acquaintance with the best and most approved 
modes of teaching can supply a deficiency here, And this caution may 
be the more necessary, from the fact that Institutes Rave been already 
spoken of in terms of commendation. While Normal Schools are de- 
signed to cover the whole ground of teaching, and training for the em. 
ployment of teaching, Institutes propose only to attain the latter purpose, 
trusting to the schools already in operation and within our reach, to ac- 
complish the former purpose, so far as they can do it, There can be no 
doubt, that Normal Schools are serving as a most efficient means of form- 
ing thoroughly qualified teachers, especially in the States of New York 
and Massachusetis. And were it not that these institutions, being at- 
tended with greater expense, must be regarded as at present beyond our 
reach, the Superintendent would warmly urge their immediate establish- 


ment in this State. But for the time being, it is believed that reliance 
must and muy be placed upon the conjoined agency of Institutes and our 
ordinary means of instruction. Through these, it is believed, we may 
secure a very great elevation of the ordinary standard of qualification.” 


During the past autumn several well attended Institutes have been 
held in different parts of the State. We have before us a Catalogue of 
‘the Chittenden County Teachers’ Institute,”’ held at K:ssex in October. 
There were sixty-two teachers present. Resolutions were passed declar- 
ing ‘“‘ Teachers’ Institutes to be one of the best means by which public 
interest can be awakened to the importance of Common School educa- 
tion,” and recommending their establishment in every county. 
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Rhode-Island was the first state to recognize this new agency in her 


school system, by making it the duty of the Commissioner of public schools 


in the school law of 1845, to establish Teachers’ Institutes ,, where teachers 
and such as propose to teach may become acquainted with the most ap- 
proved and successful method, of arranging the studies and conducting the 
discipline and instruction of public schools.” An account of sthe Institute 
held in 1845, was published in this Journal (Extra) Vol. 1 p. 8. 

The preliminary arrangements for holding Teachers’ Institutes agreea- 
bly to the plan pursued in 1845, in different parts of the State in the 
months of October and November were made by the Commissioner of the 
Public Schools, but his health being such as to require a temporary sus- 
pension of his official labors, it was thought advisable to hold but one In- 
stitute at Providence. This was undertaken by the Executive Committee, 
with the expectation that the Commissioner would be able to be present 
during the session, but his indisposition and o:her engagements out of the 
State, prevented his return to Providence in season. 


Teacuers’ Institute at Provipence in 1846. 


Agreeably to an invitation from the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, teachers 
from various parisof the Staie met in the vestry of ‘he First Baptist Church on Monday 
evening, Nov. 9h. Mr. Kingsbury, Presidewt of the Rhede Island nstimte of Instruc- 
tion, called the meeting io order, and, afier prayer by the Rev. Mr, Granger, briefly stat- 
ed the objects of the meeting, and explained the difference between a ‘Teachers’ Institue 
and the Institute of Instruction. In the absence of Mr. Giddings, the Secretary. Messrs. 
S, Patterson and A. A. Meader were appointed Secretaries pro icm., and Messrs. Wil- 
son, Horton, Jenks Mowry, Rich, and Sieere, were appoinied a committee of arrange- 
ments. Mr, Kinzs'ury then gave a le:ture upon causes of failure in teaching ; and af- 
ter remarks by Mr. Bishop, the Institute adjourned, 

Tuesday morning, Dr. Alcott of Mass, delivered + lecture on Physiology and the 
moans of preserving health, Mr. A. D. Wright ot New York guve a praciical exercise 
in the elementary sounds of the language. Inthe afieraoon, Mr. A. N. Johnson of Bos- 
ton illustrated the best mode of teaching the elements of vocal musie. In the evening, 
Mr. Bulkley of Albany illustrated his mede ofanalyzing words and teaching their defi- 
nitions, by the use of McElligot ’s Manual ; atier which, the sul ject of neatness in and 
about the school-house was discussed by Messrs. Wilson, Farnuw, Bishop, and Weeks 
It was shown by facts and a conclusive course of reasoning, that cleanliness has an m- 
portant bearing upon the health and morals of children. 

Wednesday morning, Mr. Vaill of New York « xplained the use of his globe, and Dr, 
Alcott continued his remarks npon the best mode of ventilating and waruang school 
rooms. In the afiernoon, Mr. Wright gave anexercise in reading, and Mr, Gooden w 
explained the merits of his grammer. In the evening, Mr. Northend of Salem gave a 
lecture on the essential qualifications of teachers; afier which the su! ject of school gov- 
ernment was discussed by Messrs, Jenks Mowry, Thompson, Baker, Bishop, Whitney, 
W. A. Alcott, and A. B. Alcott. 

Thursday morning, Mr 8. S. Green of Boston explained his mode of teaching gram- 
mar by the construction and analysis of sentences. Mr. White of Provitence gave a 
lesson in the rudiments of vocal music, and Mr. Thompson o! New biaven explained his 
method of illustrating the first principles of arithmetic. In the afternoon, Mr Green geve 
a practical exercise in grammar. Mr. Thompson in arithmetic, and Mr. Wright in the 
utterance of the elementary sounds. In the evening, Mr. Baker gave an exercise in read- 
ing and oral arithmetic, Messrs Patterson, Harriman, Williard, Horton, and Weeks 
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were appointed a committee on resolutions, The subject of school government was re- 
sumed and discussed by Messrs. Jenks Mowry, Keep, Hall, Farnum, Tillinghast, ang 
Baker. The difficulty and importance of good government in schoel was conceded by 
all the speakers. ‘Theteacher must by some means. induce good order. What means 
shall he employ ? was the question; and the general reply was, that he must adapt his 
means in some degree to the condition of the school and the charucter of the children. A 
form of government that is successful in one country will not necessarily succeed 
in another, and means that are effectual in one school will not necessarily Le effectual 
in another, Mild measures ure the best in the school asin the family, when they 
will accomplish the object. Kindness, decision, firmness and energy of purpose 
are indispensably fe pens to produce good government every where. Physic force 
lies back to enforce all human laws, and should in school, as everywhere, be used with 
discretion, That sickly sentimentality and mistaken kindness, which would shrink 
from exercising a wholesome restraint upon children, should be discountenanced as sub- 
versive of all order and progress. The pupils should, as far as possible, be induced to 
co operate with the teacher in maintaining good government. Remarks were made upon 
the best modes of teaching, by Messrs. Baker, Wilson, Jenks Mowry," Weeks, Cook 
Bishop, Angell, Thompson, and William A. Alcou. 

Friday morning, Mr. Bulkley gave a practical exercise in etymology by prefixes and 
suffixes, Mr. Thompson in written arithmetic, and Mr. White in vocal music. Mr 
Buckiey explained his method of teaching Wilson’s History of the United States, and 
also the use of the historical chart. Some measues to be used by the teachers to secure the 
co-operation of their pupils were suggested and discussed by Messrs. Keep, Perry, Far- 
num, Harkness, Bulkiey, and Winsor. In the afternoon, the subject of the morning dis- 
cussion was resumed, and discussed by Messrs, Farnum, Weeks, Harkness, and Sisson 
Mr. Tillinghast, Principal of the Bridgewater Normal School, read a lecture on teaching 
the elementary principles of arithmeiic. Mr. Greene, a pupil of Mr. Tillinghast, gave a 
practical exercise in the vowel sounds. Mr. Bishop urged teuchers to be faithful and 
conscientious in the discharge of their respective duties. In the evening, Mr. Greene, as- 
sistant in the Bridgewater Normal School, gave a practical excercise in enunciation.— 
Mr. Tillinghast further explained his mode of teaching the elementary principles of 
arithmetic. Mr. Baker illustrated the usefulness of diagrams, geometrical solids, and 
other visible illustrations in teaching different studies. A discussion followed on the 
means of elevating our common schoo!s, in which Messrs. Caswell, Osgood, Whitney, 
Baker, Sisson, Winsor, Keep, and Weeks, participated. 

Saturday morning, Mr. Thompson conducted an exercise in arithmetic, and Mr. C. A. 
Greene in enunciation. Remarks were made on school improvements by Messrs. Far- 
num, Aldrich, Baker, Angell, and Perry. Deacon Dexter, one of the oldest teachers in 
the State, wished the injunctions of the Bible to be remembered, and children to be in- 
structed to respect their superiors in virtue and station, and “ be subject unto the higher 
powers.” That clause of the State law, which provides for the establishment of on: 
permanent Normal School, was suggested as pointing to an important means of eleva- 
ting our common schools, 

The report of the committee on resolutions was read and adopted as follows: 

Having, as we trust, a just appreciation of the privileges, which we as teachers of youth 
have enjoyed, and of the advantages which we have derived from the numerous, ap- 
propriate and ery diversified exercises of the Institute, now about to close, therefore, 

1. Resolved, ut the cordial thanks of this body are due to the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction for taking measures to hold this Teachers’ Instilule, and defray the conse- 
quent expenses. Nor would we forget in this connection, to tender our sincere acknowl- 
edgments to those individuals who have so generously furnished the means to curry out 
this Institute. 

2. Resolved, That special acknowledgements are due to Messrs. Kingsbury and Bish- 
op, for the able and profitable manner in which they have presided over our meetings and 
directed the various exercises of the Institute. 

3. Resolved, That we feel under great obligations, to those gentlemen who have ap- 

ared before us as instructors and lecturers, for their valuable instructions and clear and 
interesting illustrations. 

4. Resolved, That our thanks are due to the Trustees of the First Baptist Society for 
the use of their vestry, and tothe Rev. Mr. Granger, for suspending his usual Wednes- 
day evening service for the accommodation of the Institute. 

5. Resolved, Tat we tender our thanks to the citizens of Providence for the interest 
they have manifested in the various ways for the object of our meetings, and pavticular!y 
to those individuals who have opened to us their doors and extended their hospitalities. 

It was further voted that: — 
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Whereas, the improvement of Public Schools in this State isa subject of vital import- 
aace to the present and coming generations, therefore : 

1. Resolved, That while we acknowledge the deep sense of obligation resting upon 
us, as teachers and educators, and are at times ready to exclaim “ who is sufficient tor 
these things ;” we are yet encouraged by the improved state of public sentiment, to re- 
new our » «il and redouble our exertions to a more full discharge of our duties. 

2. Resolved, That since we necessarily teach by example as well as by precept, we 
ought to take special care that our example be worthy of the imitation of our pupils, and 
ourdeportment and characters such, as to improve and elevate those who come within the 
sphere of our influence. ‘is wey) 

3. Resolved, That in our opinion, it is incumbent upon every teacher to devote his 
time and strength to the duties of his profession, avoiding such amusements and pursuits 
as tend to distract his mind and impair his energies. 

4, Resolved, That a periodical devoted to the cause of education is needed in our State, 
and if such a periodical be hereafter established, we pledge ourselves to use our united and 
persevering « fronts to extend its circulation and promote its usefulness. 

5. Resolved, That for our own improvement and the consequent improvement of the 
schools under our charge, we recommend the formation of teachers’ associations in the 
different towns and counties throughout the State. 

Mr Kingsbury in a brief manner cautioned teachers against hasty changes in their 
modes of instruction and discipline. They should receive hints and suggestions from ev- 
ery source, and decide for themseives upon the practicability of every proposed plan of ac- 
tion. They musi exercise common sense, and be sure to work in those ways in which 
they can accomplish the greatest amount of good. David preferred the simple sling, whose 
use he understood, to the heavy armor of Saul, which he had never learned to wield. 

Mr. K. apologized for the deficiencies or irregularities in respect to the arrangement of 
the exercises or the acommodation of teachers. The unavoidable absence of Messrs. 
Barnard and Russell, who were expected, the one to superintend the exercises of the In- 
stitute, and the other to instruct in elocution, was regretted by all. Both were detained 
by severe indisposition. Between two and three hundred teachers were present to parti- 
cipate in the exercises, 

Mr. Bishop gave a few words of explanation ; and Prof. Thompson thanked the Jn- 
stitute for the courtesy extended towards him. The Rev. Mr. Osgood assured the teach- 
ers that these meetings had been a source of pleasure and profit to the citizens of Provi- 
dence. 

It was Voted, That the editors and conductors of newspapers in the State, be requested 
to publish the proceedings of this Institute in their respective papers. 

_ Voted, That Mr. Perry, of Providence, be a commitiee to carry the above into 
effect. 


After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Osgood, and singing Old Hundred, the Institue adjourn- 
ed sine die. 


Sytvster Parrerson, Secretaries 
A. A. Meaper, pro. tem. 


The Institute at Providence, as was anticipated, created a good degree of 
interest not only among the teachers present, but in thecommunity. The 
public schools of the city were in session during the week, and many 
teachers from the country availed themselves of this opportunity to wit- 
ness the organization, classification, and methods of government and in- 
struction pursued therein. 

Arrangements have been made by the school committee of Providence, 
to hold an Institute for the teachers of the city schools during the vacation 
in February 1848. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


In continuation of the work begun by Teachers’ Institutes, we have found that 
meetings of the teachers of one or more towns, for purposes of mutual improvemen; 
in their profession, and for the advancement of education generally, have proved 
highly interesting and useful. In some instances these meetings have been held 
under atown or county organization of the teachers, and in others simply under ap 
appointment of the Commissioner, or by arrangement of a few public spirited indi- 
viduals. 

In addition to the Institutes before described, a meeting of the teachers of Washing. 
ton county was held at Westerly, under the instruction of Mr. Wells and Mr. Russell; 
at Woonsocket, of the teachers of Cumberland, Smithfield, and North Providence 
under the instructions of Mr. Fowle; and at Pascoag for the teachers of Burrillville 
and Glocester, under the instruction of Mr. Fowle. The sessions of the first and last 
continued through two days and three evenings, and the second through one day, 
Each meeting was attended by about thirty teachers. 

Arrangements have already been made for holding at least sixty meetings of teach- 
ers, in different parts of the State, at all of which the Commissioner will be present, 
or at least secure the attendance of some of the older and more experienced teachers 
of the State, 


TOPICS FOR CONSIDERATION AT TEACHERS’ MEETINGS, 


The daily preparation which the teacher should bring to the school-room. 

The circumstances which make a teacher happy in school. 

The requsites of success in teaching. 

Causes of failure in teaching. 

The course to be pursued in organizing a school, 

The order of exercises or programme « f recitations. 

The policy of promulgating a code of rules forthe government of a school. 

The keeping of registers of attendance and progress. 

The dutirs of the teacher to the parents of the children and to school-officers. 

The opening and closing exercises of a school. 

Moral and religious instruction and influence generally. 

The best use of the Bible or Testament in school. 

Mores of promoting a love of truth, honesty, benevolence, and other virtues, among 
children. 

Modes of promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, and general 
submission to authority. 

Modes of securing cleanliness of person and neatness of dress, respect for the school- 
room, courtesy of tone and language to com; anions, and gentleness of manners. 

Modes of preserving the school-house ,and appurtenances from injury and de acement. 

Lenzth and frequency of recess. 

The games, and modes of exercise and recreation to be encouraged during the recess, 
and at intermission. 

Modes of preventing tardiness, and securing the regular attendance of children at 
school. 

The government of a school generally. 

The use and abuse of corporeal punishment. 

The establishment of the teachers’ authority in the school. 

Manner of treating stubborn and refractory children, and the policy of dismissing the 
same from school. 

Prizes and rewards. 

The use and abuse of emulation. 

Modes of interesting and bringing forward dull, or backward scholars. 

Modes of preventing whispering, and communication between scholars in school. 

Manner of ¢ nducting recitations gene ally. 

How to prevent or detect imperfect lessons. 

Methods of teaching generally—such as the monitorial, the interrogative, the simul- 
taneous, the elliptical, the synthetical, the analytical, &c. with illustrations. 
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Methods of teaching the several studies usually introduced into public schools—such 
as— 

The use, and nature, and formation of numbers. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

Writen Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Reading. 

Grammur—inc'uding conversation, composition, analysis of sentences, parsing, &c. 

Geography—including map-drawing, use of outline maps, atlas, globes, &c. 

Drawing—with special reference to the employment of young ciiidreu, and as pre- 
liminary to penmanship. 

Penmanship. 

Vocal music. 

Physiology—so far at least as the health of children and teacher in the school-room is 
concerned, 

The apparatus and means of visible illustration, used in the schools of different grades. 

The development and cultivation of observation, attention, memory, association, con- 
ception, imagination, &c. Nise ; 

Modes of inspiring scholars with enthusiam in study, and cultivating habits of self- 
reliance. 

Lessons, on real objects, and the practical pursuits of life. 

Topics and times for introducing oral instruction, and use the of lectures generally. 

Manner of imparting collateral and incidental knowledge. 

The formation of museums and collections of plants, minerals, &c. 

Exchange of specimens of writing, map and other drawings. 

School examinations generally 

How far committees should conduct the examination. 

Mode of conducting an examination by written questions and answers. 

School celebrations, and excursions of the school, ora portion of the scholars, to ob- 
jects of interest in the neighborhood, 

Length and frequency of vacations. 

Books and periodicals on education, schools and school systems, 

The private studies of a teacher. 

The visiting of each other’s schools, 

Exchange of specimens of penmanship, map and other drawings, minerals, plants, 
ke between the different schools of a town, or of different towns. 

The peculiar difficulties and encouragemeuts of each teacher, in respect to school- 
house, attendance, supply of books, apparatus, parental interest and co-operation, 
support by committees, &c. &c. 

The practicability of organizing an association of the mothers and females generally 
of a district or town, to visit schools, or of doing so without any special organization. 





EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS, 


The following list includes all the Educational Journals which are received regu- 
larly or irregularly at this office. 


Tue Common Scuoort Journat, edited by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, is published semi-monthly by William B. Fowle, No, 
1384 Washington street, Boston, Price one dollar a year, payable in advance, 

The tenth volume commences in*January, 1548. 


Tue Disraicr Scnoon Journat or THE STATE or New Yorx, edited by Rev. 
William H. Campbell, D. D., is published monthly in Albany, [John R. Humphrey, 
Agent,) at fifty cents a year, payable in advance. 

The ninth volume commences in April, 1843. 


Tue Teachers’ ApvocatTe AND Journat oF Epucation, edited by Joseph 
M'Keen, and James N. McElliott, is published semi-monthly at No. 5, Beekman 
street, New York, at one dollar a year. 


Tue Onto Scnoot Journat, edited by Asa D. Lord, is published at Columbus, 
monthly, at fifty cents a year, payable in advance. 
The third volume commences in January, 1848. 
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Common Scuoout Apvocare, edited by H. F. West, is published semi-monthly at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, at one dollar a year, payable in advance, 7 
The first volume commenced in October, 1816, 


_ Tue Connecticut Scnoon Manvat, edited by Rev. Merrill Richardson, is pub- 
lished by Case, Tiffany & Co,, Hartford, Price fifty cents a year, payable in advance. 


Tue Scnoot Frienp, published monthly by W. B. Smith, & Co., No. 58 Main 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and sent free of charge to every teacher, school efficer, or 
clergyman in the West and South who wishes it. Application should be post-paid, 


Tue Massacuusetts Teacuer, is the title of anew Journal to be issued on the 
first of January, and published semi-monthly, under the editorial charge of a com. 
mittee appointed by the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at one dollar a year, 
payable in advance, : 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 

The Annua! Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools for 1847, 
having been submitted orally to the General Assembly, at the October 
session, will not be printed. The facts embraced in it, will be published 
with the next Report, in which Mr. Barnard proposes to give the history 
and condition of the public schools of each town in the State, with such 
suggestions for their improvement as his knowledge of the schools may 
enable him to make. He will commence the publication of the docu- 
ments referred to in his forth-coming Report, including the history of 
public schools in the several towns, in the January number of the third 
volume of the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 


The second volume of the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, bound in half sheep to correspond with the bound copies of 


Volume I, will be ready by the middle of January, for subscribers who 
have not received the numbers as they have been issued from time to 
time. Price of the volume to subscribers $1 10 cents per copy bound; 
and to non-subscribers $1 25. 

A supply of Volume I, in half sheep binding, on hand for sale at $1 00 


per copy. The two volumes will be furnished for $2 00. 


VOLUME III. 

The subscriber will publish a third volume of the Journal of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, under the editorial charge of Henry Bar- 
nard, Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The first number will be issued in January, 1848, and will be published 
onthe Ist and 15th of each month, or on such days as may suit the official 
engagements of the Editor, until the volume is completed. 

‘he several numbers will not contain an equal quantity of matter, but 
the volume when complete will embrace af least four hundred pages. 

The price of the volume will be one dollar for a single copy; five dol- 
Jars for six copies, and ¢en dollars for thirteen copies. 

To every person who will forward ten dollars in subscription to Vol- 
ume III, a Lound copy of Volume II, will be given. 

All subscriptions must be paid on the reception of the first number. 

CHARLES BURNETT, Jr. 

Provipence, December 24, 1847. 
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CONDITION OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


AS EXHIBITED IN THE CENSUS OF 1840; 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS 


IN NEW YORK, AND CONNECTICUT 

































The following Table was prepared from the last census taken under the au- 
thority of the United States. Alarming and disgraceful as is the fact exhibit- is 
ed in this table, that there were in 1840, five hundred and forty-five thous- be 
and whites, over twenty years of age, who could not read or write, there : 
are good reasons for believing that this number, great as it is, is far below 
the truth. First, because in several States, (Connecticut, Virginia and 

. Kentucky,) where measures were before or have since been taken to get at the 
same fact, the number thus ascertained was larger than the number returned in 
the census. Second, because in several of the larger cities, where this class 
of persons are known generally to abound, and in some instances have been 
ascertained from actual investigations to abound, a very small number, and 
in others, none at all were returned as unable to read and write. Third, be- 
cause in several instances scattered over six States where the accuracy of the 
census was tested by comparing its returns, in the particular now under con- ‘| 
sideration, with the records of courts, where persons applying for marriage li- 4 
censes, or for naturalization papers, were obliged to sign their names or make 
their marks, the number of marksmen on record exceeded the number re- 
turned in the census, as being unable to read or write. Fourth, because, 
from the mode in which the census is taken, the number would most natu- 
rally fall below than above the truth, as individuals would not, unless the fact 
') was notorious, confess to their own ignorance, or that of their families or 
) friends. For these and other reasons, it is safe to say, that the number of 
whites over twenty years of age, who can neither read nor write—who 
» cannot read the Bible, or ‘the laws and constitutions of their State and 
i country—who are denied all the advantages of science and literature embod- 
@ ied inbooks—who cannot read or write the vote they may cast into the ballot- 
box, if they are voters—exceeded, in 1840, one million; and that in 1844, the 
_ number has increased beyond the natural increase of our population, because 
| the means of education have not within the last tan years, and do not now 
_ keep pace with our growth. 
- Onthis point, Mr. Mann thus comments in his Fourth of July Oration in 
F 1842— : 
 _ But without seeking any closer approximetion to so unwelcome a truth, 
let us suppose, that we have but 700,000 free white persons in the United 
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States, over the age of tw ears, unable to read and write; and fu 
that only one quarter prt these are voters,—that is, we will pa 
half for females, and allow one half of the male moiety to be persons, either 
between twenty and twenty-one, or unnaturalized, (which, considering the 
States where the great mass of this ignorance belongs, is a most liberal allow. 
ance, because the number of ignorant immigrants is much less at the Sonth 
wn at the North) and we should then have 175,000 voters, unable to read 
and write. 

No, Fellow-Citizens, we have not for years past, and we shall not have, at 
least for many years to come, an election of a President, or a Congress, or a 
Governor of a State,*—chosen under written constitutions, and to legislate 
and act under written constitutions, whose choice will not be dependent upon, 
and determinable by, legal voters, unable to read and write,—voters who do 
not know, and cannot know, whether they vote for King Log, or King Stork. 

Let us look at another aspect of this case. The number of convicts at pres- 
ent in confinement, in the penitentiaries, and State prisons of the Union, is 
| nearly four thousand seven hundred and fifty; and the average duratica 
of their imprisonment is about four years. The number under sentence for 
crime, in common jails, and houses of correction, is not less than the preced- 
ing, and the average length of their imprisonment is estimated atsix months. 
Suppose that these culprits live, on an average, but eight years after their en- 
largement ; and we have the appalling number of eighty five thousand five 
Auundred oonvicted criminals,—proved offenders agai e laws of God and 
man,—almost universally adults,—at large, mingling in our society, anda 
very jange portion of them competent to vote ;—there being but three States 
in all this Union, where, by constitution of the State, a conviction for 
felony, or any infamous offence, works a forfeiture of the elective franchise. 
Yes! voters, good and true,—for the wrong side, and to send you and me to 
perdition! And I do not believe there is one State in the Union, who» 
elections for Governor and other high officers, have not, sometimes, been # 
nearly a drawn e, that its quota of this felon host, its own battalion of sin, 
would not have been able to decide them, by whata politician would call,a 
very respectable majority ! 

The Hon. Henry A. Wise, in an address to his constituents of the Seventh 
Congressional District, dated Feb. 22, 1844, presents the results of the Census 
as to this section of Virginia, in the following manly spirit : 

ist. The fact appears that of the whole number of free white persons, nezr- 
ly one-eighth, cannot read and write. 

2d. That of the whole number of free white persons over twenty years of 
age, more than one-fourth cannot read and write. 

3d. That have but seventeen academies and 101 primary schools, 
making 118 in all, when you ought to maintain at least 259, leaving a defi- 
ciency of 141 common schools. 

4th. That you have but 2,628 scholars in your primary schools, and but 695 
scholars in them at public charge ; when you ought to have at least 7,448 
children, at from seven to fifteen years of age, all at public charge in free 
schools, leaving 4,175 children of that age unaccounted for. 

Sth. That this number of 4,175 children of that age, presumed not sent to 
school, is nearly the precise number of adults, 4,514, who in this generation 
have grown up ignorant of letters. 

6th. That this number of adults, 4,514, who cannot read and write, ex- 
. @egeds even the number of voters, 4,379, in the District. 

* 
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Maine, 

New Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 
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7th. That, allowing twelve dollars to each scholar, you are now expending 
but $38,646 per annum for common schools, when you ought to expend the 
sum of $89,376, leaving a deficiency to $50,730 per annum. 

8th. Tiiat this sum of $50,730 must be raised and expended in some way 
to make the rising generation more learned than their fathers. z 

The fact stares us frightfully in the face, that more than 4,000 poor chil- 
dren in our district are growing up in the night of ignorance. Most cf these, 
doubtless, are female children, and the touching fact is presented that many 
mothers of the generation to follow will not be able to teach their sons and 
daughters how to read and write. We cannot mend the present generation of 
fathers and mothers, but we may provide intellectual food enough, and to 
spare, for the health and happiness of those who are to come after us. 


COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 
{Abstract from a Lecture by Henry Barnard.) 

The schsol system of New York is of recent origin, It dates back no farther 
than 1812. Prior tothat year, andas early even as 1795, there was some legis- 
lation on the subject ; but nothing effectually was done, till the appointment of 
a superintendent in June, 1812, w duty it was made to assist in organizing 
the system in different parts of the State, to remove objections, answer ingui- 
ries, enlighten public sentiment, communicate to the Legislature the progress of 
the schools, and propose such modifications of the law as experience might from 
time to time show to be necessary. The duties of this office have been dis- 
charged successively > ablest men of the State, Hawley, Yates, Flagg, Dix, 
Spencerand Young. The administration of each was marked by some new 
feature of improvement, till at this time, the system has attained a completeness 
of detail, a comprehensiveness of plan, and munificence of endowment, unsur- 
passed in thisor any other country. 

Organization.—In the organization of the school system, the political and 
territorial subdivisions are regarded. 1. The State as a whole is recognized, 
inasmuch as the school department is one of the most important of the govern- 
ment, having its distinct officers, bureau and funds. 2. The several counties 
(59) are charged with the responsibility of doing as much as the State does in 
the raising of means, and the appointment of an officer to superintend the appli- 
cation of the funds, and working of the schools in the towns and districts below. 
3. The towns (about 900) have the power of incorporating smaller divisions of 
the pine A into districts for schoo prirpoces, of raising additional means, of 
providing for local supervision, &c. 4. The districts (about ll ee, have pow- 
er to build school houses, employ teachers, determine the length of the school, 
and the period of the year in which it shall be kept, and to raise funds for these 
purposes. 5. Every inhabitant (2,000,000 in all) who has any voice in public 
affairs, is recognized in the administratton and benefits of the system. 6. Eve- 
ry child, (over 600,000) is entitled, as a right, to all the privileges of a school, 
and all the advantages of a library of good books, brought by this system, with- 
in his reach, and inviting his participation. 

Support.—T he support of the common schools is derived from five sources. 
1. The State appropriates from funds set upart for the purpose, a certain sum 
to be distribaad among the several districts in each town, according to the num- 
ber of children over four and under sixteen years of age. 2. The supervisors 
of the several counties are required to levy a tax upon eaah town equal to its 
distributive share ofthe State appropriation. 3. Each town can raise, hy tat, 
a sum equal to both the preceding sums. 4. Each district must raise, by tax, the 
sum necessary to build, furnish and repair the school house, and must have 
maintained a school at least four months, under a teacher found qualifisd, before 
it can receive its share of public money. 5. Every parent and guardian of chile 
dren who attend the school, must furnish books, contribute, according to the- 
number of children each may send, to meet the expenses of the school, over and 
above what the public money - Faye If the parent or guardian is poor, his chil- 
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dren are not excluded from but the bill for such children is assessed 
upon the whole district. 
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pervision.—Beginning with the lowest series of o: there is, Ist. The 
Hse of pvt T ef ave elected by the legal voters of the district annual 
ly, for three years, one each year. The trustees look afier the reco of the 
strict; see that the school house is repaired und furnished ; fuel is supplied; a 
teacher employed ; taxes collected, and a report of the condition of the school 
furnished annually to the district, and to the officer next above. 2. The Town 
Superintendent. apportionment of the school money; the examination of 
teachers; removing such as are disqualified; visitation of the schools once, at 
Jeast, during each term ; fixing and describing the limits of school districts, and 
reporting the condition of all the schools in the town, and to the county superin- 
tendent, 18 entrusted to a single officer, elected by the legal voters of the town. 
This officer receives a smal! compensation for the time actually employtd in the 
duties of his office. 3. County Superintendent. This officer is appointed by 
the board of county supervisors. It is made his duty to visit, as far as practi- 
cable, all the schools of the county ; advise with trustees and teachers as to the 
books, studies and methods of instruction in the schools; the arrangemients of 
school houses ; toexamine teachers and give certificates, which shall be 
all over the county ; to annul the certificates of such teachers as are not found 
qualified ; to hold sana in the different towns: to decide all cases of dispute 
which may arise under the school law, and to report ecw | to the superin- 
tendent on the condition and improvement of the schools in the county. This 
officer receives two dollars a day for his services while employed. 4. Biate Su- 
eres He apportions the avails of the school fund among the several 
istricts who have complied with the law, decides all litigation under the school 
law, on appeal from the county superintendent, disseminates blanks, and infor- 
mation as to the law, &c., to the officers below, and submits annually to the 
Legislature, a report exbibiting the state of the school fund, the condition of the 
schools, and plans for their improvement. This na is printed, and distribu- 
ted widely over the State, for the guidance and information of the Legislature 
school , and the people. 

Teachers.—No person can teach in common schools of the State, unless found 
qualified by the Town or County Superintendent. To enable young men or 
young women to qualify themselves to be teachers, a teacher’s department Was 
engrafted on an Academy, in each of the eight senatorial districts,n 1835, where 
it was intended that special instruction in the studies pursued in common 
schools, and in methods of teaching, should be given. In 1838, eight additional 
departments were created, and in 1841, the number was increased to twenty- 
three. In 1843, the appropriation to these departments, amounting annually to 
$4,800, was discontinued for the pu of maturing a more efficient system 
for the education of teachers, and in 1844, the sum of $10,000 annually for five 

ears, was voted almost unanimously “ for the establishment and support ofa 
ormal school, for the instruction and practice of teachers of common schools, 
in the science of education, and in the art of teaching, to be located in the city 
of Albany.” The school is to be under the government and management of the 
amg of Common Schools, and a Committee of the Regents of the 
niversity. 

District Library.—T he district library system had its origin in New York, 
and to the unwearied efforts and libeta 4 of the late James Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, is that State and the world largely indebted for its introduction, as a 

rt of the regular means of public instruction. In 1838, fifty-three thousand 

a year, for five years, ferhich at its expiration in 1843, was made per- 
petual,) were appropriated out of the avails of the United States Deposit Fund, 
and the same amount out of the county tax, making one hundred and six thou- 
sand dollars in all, for the purchase of books in the several school districts of the 
Already have upwards of one million of volumes been , and 
placed in the several district libraries—thus opening the fountain of intellectual 
and moral life, the pleasures and advantages of science and literature and the 
arts,in every neighborhood. There is nothing in the annals of modern civili- 
zation more broadly beneficent than this, This feature of the New York school 
stem carries forward the work of education beyond the school, and beyond 
ordinary school age, into the family, the workshop, the counting room and 
the field, among the adults, the fathers and mothers of the community. 





Pe Journal.—To secure the tery _ — 

State ntendents, w a isions y 
it, and a knowledge sll decirable ineoreneests in the arrangement, oe 
tion and government of schools, as as of the progress of popular education 
in other states and countries, Pyeng bg blige the New York Distri¢ 
School a, j at Albany, The rancis hab oe the superintendent 
of the county o Aiveny, is sent by to every 1 district, and to «!| 
the officers connected with the administration of the system. 

Such is a brief ontline of the system of common schools now in successfu! Op- 
eration in the “Empire State.” The main feature, which has secured her. 
tofore. and will continue to give to it practical efficiency and p ive im 
provement, is the simple, direct and intelligent supervision, which pervades 
every part of its or,zanization. On this point, the State Superintendent, in his 
Annual Report, for 1844, remarks > 

“* We may reasonably congratulate ourselves upon the accession of a new or. 
der of things, in relation to the practical workings of our system. Throug) 
the medium of an efficient town and county supervision, we have succeeded no 
only in p ing the way for a corps of teachers oneieeny competens to com- 
municate P ysical, intellectual and moral instruction—t ves enlightened 
and capable of enlightening their pupils—but also of demolishing the numerous 
barriers which have hitherto prevented all intercommunication between the ser. 
eral districts, An extended feeling of interest in the condition and progress of 
the school has been awakened ; and in addition to the periodical inspection of 
the town and county superintendents, the trustees and inhabitants are now, in 
many portions of the State, beginning to visit the schools of their districts ; sir. 
ving to ascertain their advancement; to encourage the exertions of teachers ani 
pupils, and to remove every obstacle gg 1 Aye their previous indifference. 

neompetent teachers are beginning to find the avenues to the common schov| 
closed against them; and the demaud on the part of the districts for a higher 
grade of instructors, is creating a supply of enlightened educators, adequate to 
the task of seveneag ine youthful mind in its incipient efforts to acquire knowi- 
edge. The impetus thus communicated to the schools of one town and county 
is specially diffused to those of otners. Through frequent and periodical mex. 
ings of town and county associations of teachers and friends of education, the 
i adopted in any one district are made known to all; and the er- 
perience, observations and suggestions of cach county superintendent, annually 
communicated, through their reports, to all. By t means, the stream of 
popular education, purified at its source and relieved from many of its forme 
obstructions, is dispensing its invigorating waters over a very considerable por- 
ge op nd County Superintendents for 1844.—These 
nv r) a ) Superi: or = 
reports make a volume of over 600 pages octavo. The following statistics an 
gathere’ from Col, Young’s 7 
P: pulation of the State in 1840, - - : - 
Number of counties, . - - - M 
‘“ cities, ea os * a 
sg towns, - . - - - 
pe school districts, - - 10, 
~ children between the age of 5 and 16, - - 685, 
vr children of all ages attending the common schools in the 
course of the year, - 
3 “ _ in private schools, - - 
Average length of schools in months, - - - 
Number of pupils who attended school through the year, - 
" lee > eight months and upwards, 
. 4 y two months and upwards, 
8: + . less than two months, 
Whole number of male teachers in winter schools visited by county 
superintendents, - - - 
female teachers, - - 
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Average monthly compensation of male teachers in winter schools, 
exclusive of board, 

& se “in summer schools, do, 

“ e female do.in winter “ do. 

“ ” ” summer do. 
Number of school houses inspected by the county superintendent, 
“ “ i - 


found in repair, : 
in sep : - ‘. 


furnished with suitable play- nds, 
not so furnished, = - wr gp - 
with proper facilities for ventilation, 
not so furnished, - . - 
furnished with convenient seats and desks, 
not so furnished, ~ - 
furnished with suitable out-buildings, 
% not so furnished, - - - 
Productive capital of Common School Fund, - - $1,975, 
Amount out of income of above fund, and the United States 
Deposit Fund, appropriated to Common Schools, 
Amount raised in county tod town tax, - - 
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Aggregate amount received by the school districts, - - 
Amount raised by individuals on rate bills, - - 
Aggregate amount applied to the payment of teachers’ wages, 1, 
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SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Abridged from Remarks on the oe and Condition ofthe Laws relating 
toCommon Schools in Connecticut, by Henry Barnard, 1841.) 
Prior to 1650, there does not appear to have been any formal enactments con- 
cerning schools, or the education of children. The whole subject was left to 
s and the magistrates of the several towns, after making some “ allow- 
ance,” out of the common means of the town towards ethers schoolmaster. 
In 1650, the original Colony of Connecticut adopted “a body of laws,” which 
Mr. Ludlow was requested to compile in 1646. In this Code, there are the fol- 
lowing important enactments. J 


CHILDREN, 

“Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular behoof and benefit 
to any commonwealth; and whereas many parents, and masters are too in- 
dulgent and negligent of their duty in that kind: 


Mis therefore ordered by this court and the authority thereof, That the select- 
men of every town in the several precincts ¢.nd quarters where they dwell, shall 
have a vighent eye over their brethren and neighbors, to see, first, that none 
of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of their families, as not to en- 
deavor to teach by themselves or others, their children and apprentices so much 
learning, as may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and knowl- 
edge of the capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each pene 
therein ; also, that all masters of families, do, once a week, at least, catechise 
their children and servants, in the grounds and principles of religion, and if 
any be unable to do so much, that then, at the least, they procure such children 
or aapmanens to learn some short orthodox catechism, without book, that they 
may be able to answer to the questions that shall be Perens to them out of 

catechisms by their parents or masters, or any of the selectmen, where they 
shail call them to a trial of what they have learned in this kind; and further, 
that all parents and masters do and bring up their children and apprenti- 
ces in some honest lawful calling, labor or employment, either in husbandry or 
some other trade profitable for themselves and the commonwealth; if they will 
hot nor can not train them up in learning, to fit them for higher employments ; 
and if any of the selectmen, after admonition by them given to such masters of 


, families, shall find them still negligent of their duty, in the particulars afore- 


mentioned, whereby children servants become rude, stubborn and unruly, 





the said selectmen, ‘with the help of two magistrates, shall take such ch 
— from them, and pee them with some mastery for years, 4 
come to twenty-one, girls eighteen years o com ich w 
more strictly look unto and force them to pe unto An gle ae 
the rules of this order, if by fair means and former instructions they will not bs 
rawn unto it.” 


SCHOOLS. ‘ 

“It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from tie 
knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times, keeping them in an unknowy 
tongue, so in these latter times, by persuading them from the use of toncnes 
80 that at least, the true sense and meaning of the original might be cloude; 
with false glosses of saint seeming deceivers ; and that learning may no be 
buried in the grave of our forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lor 
assisting our endeavors : 

It is therefore ordered by this court and authority thereof, That every town. 
ship within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the number 
of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town, 1p 
teach all such children, as shall resort to him, to write and read, whose wavs 
shall be paid, either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhab- 
itants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those who order the 
prudentials of the town, shall appoint; provided, that those who send their 
children be notoppressed by paying much more than they can have them taur}; 
for, in other towns. r 

And it is further ordered, That where any town sha!! increase to the number 
of one hundred families or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, 
the masters thereof, being able to instruct youths, so far as they may be fitte) 
for the university, _ i ay Ne lect the performance hereof, above one 

ear, then every such town ay five $ per annum, to the next such 
pend till they shall perform shin osir. rorecnas: 

The proposition ony the maintenance of scholars at Cambridge, maé 
by the commissioners, is confirmed, 

And it is ordered, That two men shall be appointed in every town within 
this jurisdiction, who shall demand what every family will give, and the same 
to be -d and brought into some room, in March; and this to continu 
yearly, as it shall be considered by the commissioners.” 

The following enactment constitutes the 13th section of the Capital Laws. 

* If any child or children above sixteen years old and of sufficient wnderstand. 
ing, shall curse or smite their natural father or mother, he or they shall be pu 
to death ; unless it can be sufficiently testified, that the parents have been very 
unchristianly negligent in the education of such children, or so provoke them by 
extreme and cruel correction that they have been forced thereunto to preserve 
themiselves from death, or maiming.’ 

hn 1690, it was enacted as follows: 

“ This court observing that notwithstanding the former orders made for the 
education of children and servants, there are many persons unable to read the 
English tongue, and t unable to read the Holy Word of God, and the 
good laws of this colony, and it is hereby ordained, that all parents and mas 
ters shall cause their children and servants as they are capable, to read distintly § 
the Engtish tongue, and that the grand jury men in each town do onee in the 
year, at least, visit each family they suspect to neglect this order, and satis{y 
themselves that all children under age, and servants in such suspected families, 
ean read well the English tongue, or in good procedure to learn the same or 
not, and if they find any such children or servants not taught as their years ar 
capable of, they shall return the names of the parents or masters of the said 
children to the next county court, when the said parents or masters shall be fined 
twenty shillings for each child or servant whose teaching is thus negleeted ac- 
cording to this order.” 

In 1700 it was enacted that the inhabitants of each town in this eolony, shall 


ennually pay forty shillings for every thousand pounds in their respective 
country lists, and proportionably for lesser sums, towards the maintenance of 
the school master in the town where the same is levied; and in such towns 





qre 


sufficient for the maintenance of a suitable 
y estate given by any charitubie persons, or 
such place a 


often as t 
shall also to 


Always provided, That no town shall be fined for want of a school master for 
one month only in one year.” 


ln 1714, “ the civil authority and selectmen in every town” are constituted 
“ visiters” to inspect the schools from time to time, and particularly each 
quarter of the year, at such time as they shall think proper, to inquire into the 

ualifications of the masters of such schools, and their diligence in attending to 
the services of the said schools, her with the proficiency of the children 
under their care; and they are hereby further required to give such directions 
as they shall find needful to render such schools most serviceable to the increase 
of that knowledge, wears and religion which is designed in meeting of them.” 
They are further directed to report to the Assembly concerning any disorders 
or misapplication of the public money. 

In 1795, the General Assembly authorized a committee of eight persons, of 
which John Treadwel] was Chairman, to sell the lands belonging to Connecti- 
cut, west of Pennsylvania, which had been reserved by the State in its deed of 
eession to the United States in 1782, and appropriate the avails of the sale as a 
perpetual fund; the interest of which was to be divided annually among the 
several “ Societies constituted or which might be constituted by law within cer- 
tain limits” in their capacity as school societies, according to the list of polls 
and rateable estates in each. These sales, at forty-one cents the acre, amounted 
to $1,120,000. 

Up to this time the law enforced the keeping of school in the towns or socie- 
ties of more than seventy families, for eleven months of the year, and in those of 
less than seventy, for at least one half the year. It also enforced the ing of 
a grammar school in the head town of the several counties. It i a@ tax, 

lectable with the other public taxes, for the rt of schools, and limited 
its/benefits to such towns or societies as kept their schools according to law. 
There are no official documents respecting the condition of the schools them- 
selves, but from the testimony of men who were educated in,the common schools 
prior to 1800, it appears that the course of instruction was limited to spelling, 
reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic ; but that these studies were 
attended to by all the people of the State ; so that it was rare to find a native of 
Connecticut “who could.not read the holy word of God and the laws of 
the State.” These schools such as they were, were the main reliance of the 
whole community for the above studies, There were no private schools, except 
to fit young men for college, or carry them forward in the higher branches of an 
English education. The books used were few and imperfect, but uniform. 
The supervision of the schools by the selectmen was considered 2 Bon of their 
town office, and by the clergy as a regular part of their hial duty. 

In 1798 the school societies were clothed with all the powers and duties 
heretofore exercised by towns and ecclesiastical societies respecting schools. 
The committee of the society were empowered to manage all the business affairs 
of the schools, and a board of visiters or overseers, consisting of not more than 





ir management. 
common benefit of such children ofthe society who had gone 
ry course of instruction in the common schools, might be establi by a vote 


of two thirds of the voters present at any legal meeting. The studies 
scribed for schools of thi ate 


of arithmetic h 
au » Geography, 


were reading, penmanship, and the rudiments 
grammar, and composition, and the Latin 

, if desired; also in the first principles of religion and 
morality, and in to form them to tisefulness and happiness in the various 
relations of social life. This school was to be su in part by the propor- 
tionate share of the school money of each district which the lars might 
come. The interest of the school fund was distributed to the several societies 
according to the list of polls and rateable estates who had kept their schools ao- 
cording to law. The law, however, no longer fixed any time during which the 
school should be kept, or a? studies which should be taught, or prescribed the 
alifieStions of teachers. This is the commencement ofthe “ stand-still,” ifnot 
downward tendencies ofthe school system of Connecticut. - 

In 1810, at the May session, the Hon. James Hillhouse, then a member of 
the United States Senate, was appointed sole “Commissioner of the School 
Fund.” Mr. Hillhouse immediately resigned his post in the Senate and entered 
on the duties of his new office. He found that the capital consisted chiefly of 
the debts due from the original purchasers of the Western Reserve, and the sub- 
pee ae which = scorptedin thei —_ es ne had 
in course of tw: years, , insolvency a rwise, me in- 
volved in complicated di@iculties. The interest had fallen greatly in arrears, 


and in many cases led the princi The debtors were dispersed 
indifferent Season. "Withod a single tigeted uit, or a dollar paid for ey 
he reduced the disordered management to an efficient system, disentangled its 
affairs from loose and embarrassed connections with personal securities und in- 
debted estates, rendered it productive of a large, regular and increasing dividend, 
and converted its claims into well secured and solid capital. During 
the fifteen years of his administration, the annual dividend averaged $52,061 35, 
and the capital was augmented to $1,719,434 24. 

In 1813 the propri of factories and manufacturing establishments were 
compelled to see the children in theiremploy were taught to read, write, 
and cypher, and that due aitention is paid to the preservation of their morals 
To secure its obseryance, the selectmen and civil authority are-constituted a 
board of visiters, to ascertain annually in the month of January, or some other 
time by them appointed, the facts in the case, and to report any neglect, to the 
“2g county court, Which is authorized to impose such fine or forfeiture as may 


In 1818; by the Constitution then adopted as the fundamenta! Jaw of the 
State, the fund is as a perpetual fund, “ the interest of which 
shall be inviolably appropriated to the su and encou ent of the pub- 
liz schools t the State, and for the equal benefit of all the people there- 
pu, Lng no law shall ever be made authorizing said fund to-be div to any 
than the encourzgement and support of common schools amongst the 

societies, as justice and equity shall require.” 

In 1825 Mr, Hillhouse resigned, and Mr. Beers was appointed Commission- 
er. ing his administration, by judicious sales and management, the capital 
of the fund been increased from $1,719,434 24 to $2,040,228 74, and the 
income from $72,418 30 to $113,366 25, The annual dividend bas averaged 
$85,721 09 for sixteen years. 

Atan extra aepionedine Lenishnee in December 1836, the proportion of the 
surplus revenue belonging to the United States devolving to Connecticut, was 
deposited with the several towns, and one half of the annual interest of the same 
was appropriated “to the promotion of education in common schools, in such 
manner and proportion as each town might direct”—the other half can be in 
like manner appropriated at the option of the town. Under this act $764,670 61 
have been deposited with the several towns. : 
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In 1838 official information respecting the condition of the common schools 
‘was, for the first time, laid before the Legislature, in the form of returns from 
104 out of 211 school societies in the State. As the particular attention of the 
General Assembly had been called to this subject by the Governor in his annual 
message, a select committee on the part of the House and Senate was raised, to 
whom these and other documents “ee peer R ames these documents — 
complete returns respecting every school societ istrict in one county, a 
ae from school visite teachers and fricads of common schools th 105 
towns, embracing nearly all which had made no returns tothe Comptroller. In 
addition to thisdocumentary and written information, one member of the com- 
mitiee had mt one month in visiting schools, and conferring with teachers 
aod parents in three counties previous to the meeting of the Legislature; and 
several gentlemen interested in the improvement of schools were invited to pre- 
sent their views to the committee. ‘ 

With these facts before them, the committee unanimously recommended a bill 
for a public act “to provide for the better supervision of common schools,” 
which was passed into a law by the unanimous vote of the Senate, and with 
but a single dissenting voice in the House. 

This act constituted the Governor, the Commissioner of the School Fund, 
and one for each county in the State, a “ Board of Commissioners of 
Common ls,” and aims to secure the better supervision of schools, by 
bringing their condition in the form of annual reports, first before the school so- 
cieties by the local visiters, and afterwards before the Legislature and the State 
in the communications of the Board. To make these reports subserve the pro- 
gress of the system, both the State Board and the local visiters are required to 
submit such plans of improvement as their observation and reflection may sug- 
geet. To enable the Board to ascertain the condition of the schools, and collect 
the material for sound legislative action, they are authorized to call for informa- 
tion from the proper local school authorities, and to appoint a Secretary, who 
shall devote his whole time, if required, under their direction, “ to ascertain the 
es increase the interest, and promote the usefulness of the common 

In 1839 the Board submitted their First Annual Report to the Legislature, 
including a report from their Secretary, [Henry Barnard,] with minute statisti- 
cal information respecting more than twelve hundred schools. 

The following are some of the facts in the condition of the schools and of the 
public mind ing them, as ascertained by the measures of the Board— 

“That out of the 67,000 children bet ween the ages of four and sixteen returned, 
not more than 50,000 attended the common schools in the winter of 1838-9, or 
more than 54,000 ofall ages, and that the average daily attendance did not ex- 
eed 42,000; that there were in the State, 12,000 children in private schools at 
an ee of more than $200,000, which exceeded all that was expended on 
the education of the 54,000; and that 4,700 children of the proper school a, 
were returned as in no school, public or private, and the whole number co 
not be less than 8000 in the State— 

That previous to the act of 1838 requiring annual reports, there was but one 
town or school society which had made provision for a written rt from 
school visiters, as to their doings, or the condition of the several schools ;— 

* ‘That it was difficult to find any one who could give information of the com- 
mon schools out of his own district ;— 

nt = school meetings, both of school societies and schooldistricts, were thinly 
atie —_ 

That school officers were appointed at meetings, where, apart from the offi- 
cers of the preceding year, there was not a quorum todo business;— 

That the length cf the school varied with the compensation of the teacher, 


i 8s ee... ) aes 


which was governed not so much by his qualifications, as by the amount of 
public money accru‘ng to the district ;— 

That there was not even a formal compliance with the law requiring teach- 
ers to be examined and approved, and schools to be visited twice during each 
season of schooling in regard to summer schools ;— 

That certificates were returned to the Comptroller’s office, that the schools 
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had been kept in all respects according to law, by committees who had no per- 
sonal or ale knowledge on the as a 1 So in fact there had a 
pa disregard of its provisions, and on such certificates the public money was 
awn>- 
‘nt = ae money was appropriated to other objects than those speci- 
in the law ;— 
That schools had been discontinued in the winter for the want of fuel ;— 
That schoolhouses were very gears neglected, and it would have been 
difficult to point, in the country districts, to a model schoolhouse, in reference 
to location, construction, ventilation, and the arrangements of seats and 


_ 

That there was not a school in the State, where there was uniformity in the 
books used in the several district schools or in the same school ;— 

That the diversity and multiplicity of studies attempted to be taught to 
children of every age in one school, had led to an alarming neglect of the pri- 
mary studies, and of the younger children ;— 

hat there was hardly an instance of the gradation ofschools, by which the 
evils of crowding children of different ages, of both sexes, in every variety of 
study and se book under a single teacher, were avoided ;— 

That teachers, although their qualifications were in advance of the public 
appreciation and compensation of their services, were employed, who had no 
special training for their duties, and who looked upon the employment only as 
@ temporary resource ;— 

That the lete and irregular attendance of children in many schools was such 
as to amount to an almost perfect waste of its privileges ;— 

That the instruction actually given to such as did attend, and attend regu- 
larly, was not often of a practical character, or calculated to form habits of-accu- 
rate observation and clear reflection, and inspire the love of knowledge ; and to 
crown the whole, as at once the cause and effect of the low state of common 
schools ;—and 

That there prevailed a profound apathy in the public mind generally, a dis- 
heartening impression that nothing could be done, or that nothing need be done, 
to improve them.” 

As many of these evils could be remedied by a more vigorousand enlightened 
public sentimentin the community, in relation to the whole subject, the pulpit, 


the press, the lecture room, and all the other agencies by which the general mind 
. Boark, So 


could be addressed and informed, were appealed to by the far as 
these defects resulted directly from the want of power in school districts, or the 
ome enumeration of the duties of school o or strict accountability on 

partof all entrusted with its administration, an attempt was made to remedy 
them in tha “ Act concerning Schools,” which passed both branches of the 
General Assembly, 1839. 

In 1841 the laws relating to Common Schools were revised and consolidated 
in one Act, drawn up by Mr, Barnard, and among the visible and immediate 
results, not of compulsory legislation, but of the voluntary efforts of parents, 
committees, and districts, acting on the information and impulse given directly 
and indirectly by the measures of the Board, the following, were specified in 
the Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, in May 1 

“ The attendance at society and district school meetings is more numerous. 

More than fifty new schoolhouses have been built, and a much greater nam- 
ber repaired after approved models, and more has been done in this respect 
within four years, than for twenty years before. 

School visiters are more strict in their examination of teachers, and regular 
and vigilant in visiting the schools as required by law. 

A uniform set of books in all the schools of a society has been in some in- 
stances prescribed, and in others recommended, by the proper committee. 

The evils of crowding children of different ages in a great variety of studies, 
and in different stages of progress )a the same study, under one teacher, has 
been obviated in more than one hundred districts, by employing a female 
teacher for the younger children and primary studies, and a male teacher for the 
older and more advanced scholurs—and in a few instances, by the establish- 
ment of a central or union school for the older children of a society, or of two 
or more districts. 
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Facilities have been provided for such as wished to qualify themselves to be- 
come teachers, or improve their previous ualifications by an apogee course 
of study, by a practical acquaintance with the duties of the school room, by ac- 
cessto good books on the principles and art of teaching, and by associations for 
mutual improvement. 

Good teachers are employed for a longer period in the same school, and at 
higher w ; the average length of schools, and w of teachers, are in- 
creased ; p elma of females as the educators of young children, is ac- 
knowledged by their more general employment, and for a longer time. 

More attention is now given to young children, and to the indispensable 
branches of spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and more use is made of 
visible illustrations. 

Wherever the common schools have been improved, the number attending 
them has increased, and the attendance and expense of private schools has 
diminished; and thus the advantages of a good education have been made com- 
monto rich and poor, And as at once the evidence of past, and the pledge of 
future improvements, parents, and men of education and influence generally, 
are found more frequently visiting schools, discharging with zeal the duties of 
school committees, conversing and reading on the subject, and acquainting 
themselves with the efforts which are making in this and other countries to give 
a more thorough and complete education to every human being.” 

In 1842, on recommendation of Governor Cleveland, all the provisions of 
the law relating to the supervision of the schools by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools, and their Secretary, and to an annual report 
from them on their condition and improvement, were repealed, as well as 
those sections which provided for a thorough local supervision, by a sub- 
committee of the school visiters, who received asmall compensation for their 
services ; as well as those sections which aimed to put a stop to the multi- 
plication of small districts, and those which related to the union of districts 
for the purpose of maintaining schools for the older children and the more 
advanced studies, were repealed. : 

As the abrogation of the Board of School Commissioners was recom- 
mended on the ground of its expense, the aaaptl Fr, extract from the Fourth 
Annual Report of the Bozrd of Commissioners of Common Schools, and sign- 
ed by William W. Ellsworth, Seth P. Beers, F. A. Perkins, Andrew T, Jud- 
son, Samuel Church, Samuel D. Hubbard, Lorin P. Waldo, and Charles Rob- 
insons may not be inappropriate. 

“As some misunderstanding prevails on this subject, by which great injus- 
tice has been done to Mr. Barnard, as well as to the Board, it may be proper 
to state, that— 

No member of the Board, as such, has received anything, either as com- 
pensation for services rendered, or for expenses incurred in attending the 
regular meetings of the Board, or in promoting, by correspondence or other- 
wise, the objects of their appointment. 

The Secretary of the Board has been paid for his services the sum authori- 
zed by law, and on the same principle, that members of the Legislature, and 
every per diem officer in the employ of the state or national government is 
paid. He has not asked, or received, compensation for time spent out of the 
State on his own business, or for purposes of health or recreation. The 
whole amount allowed him, in the way of compensation, for nearly four 
years’ devotion to the interest of the common schools of the State, is $3747, 
or $937 a year; and this sum, and more, he has expended back again in pro- 
por eat what he supposed to be, the prosperity and usefulness of Son 
schools, 

The aggregate expense authorized or incurred by the Board, since its or- 
ganization to this time, including both the compensation and expenses of 
the Secretary, is $5816 31, or $1473 a year; and for every dollar thus drawn 
from the treasury, an equal amovint has been expended, by voluntary contri- 
bution, to promote the general object. 


We can truly bear testimony to the indefatigable exertions and ability of 
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the Groce of the Board, which he has exhibited from the beginning, in 
promoting the objects of his appointment, and carrying forward his noble and 
well directed efforts for the lasting benefit of our youth. His labors will long 
be felt in our schools, and be highly appreciated by all who entertain just 
and liberal views on education; and whether appreciated or not, he will 
assuredly have the satisfaction of having generously, with little or no pecu- 
niary compensation, contributed four of the prime years of his life to the ad- 
vancement of a cause well worthy of the persevering efforts of the greatest 
and best of men.” 

In 1844, Gov. Baldwin strongly called the attention of the Legislature to 
the importance of more liberal and enlightened legislation in behalf of Com- 
mon Schools, and that Legislature authorized the Governor to appointa Com- 
mittee to ascertain the condition of the schools, and to report plans to the 
next session. 

From a report made by Dr. William A. Alcott, after visiting schools and 
conferring with teachers, and school committees and parents, in a greater 
= of the State, during the winter of 1844, it would seem that the schools 

ad gone back, or were fast going back to the state they were in in 1838. 

The outline of the school system as it now stands is briefly this. 

The state is divided up into School Societies, (213,) which were formerly 
Ecclesiastical corporations, created without reference to the boundaries of 
towns, but to the convenient attendatice and support of divine worship. 
They are mainly subdivisions of large towns. These societies have all the 
powers given in the other New England States to towns in reference to 
schools, viz. the oe of creating school districts, establishing, supporting 
and regulating schools, and of appointing comgnittees and laying taxes for 


this p . Each school society is divided into small territorial corpora- 
tions ed school districts, with powers to build schoolhouses, appoint local 
committees, establish schools, lay taxes, and make r ations not inconsist- 
ent with those of the school society to which they be 4 


The authorities entrusted with the administration of mare 1, A 
District Committee of one or three persons, chosen annually by the legal 
voters of each district, with other district officers, such as clerk, collector 
and treasurer. 2. A School Committee of three persons in each society, 
who take care of all the financial business, with a clerk, collector and treas- 
urer. 3. A Board of School Visitere or Overseers, of not more than nine 
persons, also elected annually in each society, who theoretically are entrust- 
ed with the entire ment of the schools. This board must examine 
teachers ; visit all the schools twice during each season of schooling ; annul 
the certificates of teachers whom they find unqualified, and make an annual 

to the school society. 4. The Commissioner of the School Fund, 
who is entrusted with the management and distribution of the avails of the 
School Fund. His duties are strictly financial, and his annual reports com- 
municate no information as to the condition of the schools. 

The support of the common schools is derived from the following sources. 
1. The annual income of the School Fund. This amounted in 1844 to one 
dollar and forty centsto each person in the State over four and under six- 
teen years of age, or $117,717 60, the te. 2. One half the income 
of the Town Deposite Fund. The sum deposited with the different towns 
was $764,670 61. The avails appropriated to the support of schools from 
this source was estimated in 183) to about $33,000. 3. The avails of Local 
School Funds, amounting (the capital to about $100,000.) These yield 
about $6,000. 4. The avails of School Society Tax. This source has been 
abandoned in nearly every society. 5. The avails of District Taz. Except 
in a few city districts, this tax is not laid except to build and repair school- 
houses, and little or no help is derived for the annual expense of the schools 
from this source. 6. Avatls of a tax or rate bill on the parents and guar- 
dians of the children who attend school. Most of the districts realize some- 
thing from this source. It is not levied till the close of the winter or sum- 
mer school, and the amount corresponds to the excess of the expenses of the 
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school over the sum received from the State. The average amount realized 
from all sources is estimated to be from $2 to 2 25 on each person between 
the ages of four and sixteen. 

Teachers must by law be examined, and receive a certificate of qualifica- 
ffon. In some societies this is rigidly done, and there the schools are in 
aflourishing state. There is, however, no provision for the training of young 
men and young women to be teachers. 


For more particular information respecting the schools and school system 
of Connecticut, the reader is referred to the “‘ Connecticut Common School 
Journal,” published by Case, Tiffany & Burnham, Hartford, for 1838 to 42. 
four volumes, and to a volume of “Reports on the Common Schools of Con- 
necticut, by Henry Barnard.” This last volume embraces all the official doc- 
uments and doings of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, and 
ofthe Secretary of the Board from 1838 to 1842. Both works can be obtained 
of Case, Tiffany & Burnham. 


Abstract of the Annual Report of the Commissioners of the School Fund to 
the General Assembly, in May 1844. 
Capital of the Fund, April 1, 1844— 

1. In Bonds, Contracts and | Mortgages, * $1,695,407 44 

Bank Stock, ; x 221,700 00 

Cultivated Lanés, A : x ; ; 78,367 00 

Wild Lands, . : ; t ‘ ‘ ‘ 52,493 75 

Stock on Farms, : ‘ - - 210 00 

Cash in Treasury, : : : ‘ ; 3,245 58 


Total amount of Capital, ; : $2,051,423 77 

Revenue arising from the Fund— 
Balance on hand in Treasury, March 31, 1843, $1,200 28 
Receipts within the year ending March 31, 1844, 130,940 19 


Total revenue, ‘ ‘ - $132,140 47 


Disbursements from the revenue of the Fund, . $122,425 90 
Balance of revenue in the Treasury, ; ‘ : 9,714 57 
Surplus Fund of revenue loaned, < : 16,250 00 


Whole number of children between the ages of ‘fer and ep 

upon which dividends were a portioned, $84,084 
Whole number of children on which dividends will be paid, 85,193 
Number of towns in the State, . . , 138 
Number of school societies, 5 * ? : ‘ . é 216 
Number of school districts, ‘ - 41,651 
Rate of dividend to each child over t four and under sixteen ~— $1,40 
Salary of Commissioner, . é $1250 00 
Expenses of Commissioner, . p ‘ : é : . 438,84 

Services of Clerk, 
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EDUCATIONAL PERICDICALS. 


Every teacher, school committee, parent and friend of Education, who 
would inform himself respecting the schools and the school systems of other 
states and countries, and the efforts which are now making to improve them, 
and other means of popular improvement, should subscribe for one or more of 
the periodicals devoted exclusively to these subjects. 

Taz Common Scnoon Journau is published semi-monthly by Fowle and 
Capen, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited by Horace Mann, Secretary 
of the Board of Education for Massachusetts ; price, $1,00, payable in ad- 
vance. Each number contains sixteen pages octavo. — 

The volume for the current year, (vol. 6,) which commenced in January 
last, contains the results of Mr, Mann’s personal inquiries and observations 
respecting the schools and school systems of Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Scot- 
land, and other countries of Europe, during the past year. 

Tue District Scuoot JouRNAL For THE Strate or New-York, is 
—— monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, and edited by 

rancis Dwight, Superintendent of Common Schools for the county of Alba- 
ny.—Price, fifty cents a year. ; 

A new volume (vol. 5)¢ommenced in April and will contain the last Annual 
Report of Samuel Young, the State opment of Common Schools, with 
selections from the Annual Reports of the several county Superintendents. 

Tae Common Scuoon JourNAL oF THE STATE oF PENNSYLVANIA, is 
published monthly by Edward C. Biddle, No, 6, South Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and Hickok and Cantine, Harrisburg, under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools of the Commonwealth. Prof. John S. 
Hart, Principal of the Central High School of Philadelphia, Editor. Price $1. 

The first volume commenced in January last, and contains the last Annual 
Report of the State Superintendent of Common Schools, and a republication 
of all the Annual Reports of the Controllers of Public Schools in Philadelphia. 


~~ 


Educational Tracts. 


The subscribers propose to publish a series of Tracts, relating to the Con- 
dition and Improvement of Popular Edneation in the United States, prepared 
by Henry Barnard, Esq., late Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Schools in Connecticut. 

The First Series will consist of the following Numbers :— 

Number 1. Condition of Education in the United States, accoraing to the 
Census of 1840, with an Outline of the Common School Systems of New York 
and Connecticut. 

Number 2. System of Common Schools in Massachusetts. 

Numbsr 3. Education in its relation to Health, Insanity, Labor, Pauper- 
ism and Crime. 

Number 4. School-Architecture—or Plans and Directions for the location 
construction and Internal Arrangement of School houses. 

Number 5. Outline of a System of Common or Public Schools for Cities 
and large Villages, with en account of the Public Schools in Boston, Provi- 
dence, Portland, Salem, Lowell, Philadelphia, &c. 

Number 6. School District Libraries, Books on the Theory and Arfof 
Education and Educational Periodicals. ; 

Of these,,Nos. 1, 3 and 4 are now printed and each number will be furnish- 
ed in packages of one hundred copies, at the mere cost of publication, viz :— 
one dollar per hundred. 

Numbers 2, 5 and 6 will be ready for delivery in the course of the next 
month. CASE, TIFFANY & BURNHAM, 

Hartford, November 1, 1844. City Printing Office. 





Educational Tracts, Number II. 


PPDPD LLL LP 


EDUCATION 


IN ITS REi.ATIONS TO 


HEALTH, INSANITY, LABOR, PAUPER- 
ISM AND CRIME. 


Tue object of the following facts and suggestions, gathered from the vari- 
ous sources indicated, is to show that Epucation—an Education which 
shall embrace the culture of the whole man, his physical and moral nature, 
as well as his intellectual faculties—such an Education as can be given to all 
the children of a community, under a well organized and thoroughly adminis- 
tered system of public schools—is directly and powerfully calculated— 

I. To DIMINISH THE SUFFERINGS ARISING FROM DISEASE, AND TO PRO- 
LONG LIFE. 


II. To INCREASE THE VALUE OF MERE PHYSICAL LABOR, AND GIVE A 
HIGHER CHARACTER, MORE EXTENDED USEFULNESS, AND BETTER COM- 
PENSATION TO THE LABORER. 


III. To PREVENT THE FORMATION OF THOSE HABITS WHICH LEAD TO 
PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 


As it can never be well with us morally, unless we obey the laws of duty, 
80 it can never be well with us physically, unless we obey the laws of health. 
But we cannot obey, unless we know the law to be obeyed, and we cannot 
possess this knowledge unless we are endowed with capacities, which by 
cultivation can be made competent to attain it. 

When we look into our own family circles, or abroad upon the community, 
and behold the utter waste and havoc which disease and infirmity so often 
make of human usefulness and happiness, the protracted or condensed agonies 
of the chamber of sickness, the bereavement of parents, or the orphanage of 
children, we might be almost tempted to question the goodness of the Being 
by whom we have been called into existence, were we not assured that 
“affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of 
the ground.” This ‘affliction and trouble,” are designed to pice us that 
some rule has been transgressed which the Divine Being in his wisdom had 
established. They are always monitors to warn us to obedience when we 
have erred wilfully ; or, when we have erred ignorantly, to stimulate us to 
acquire the requisite know'edge, as well as to practice upon it when acquir- 
ed. Every bodily pain is a special notification that some part of the ma- 
chinery of life is out of order. 

I have the concurrent authority of many of our most eminent physicians 
» for saying, that one half of all human disability, of the suffering and early 

death inflicted upon mankind, proceeds from ignorance,—from sheer ignor- 
ance,—-of facts and principles, which every parent, by virtue of his parental 
} relation, is as much bound to know, as a judge is bound to know the civil or 

criminal law which he undertakes to administer; or as a juror, in a case af 
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life and death, is bound to understand the evidence on which his verdict is t, 
be rendered. 

Within the last six years I have visited schools in every section of the 
Commonwealth, seaboard and inland, city and country. Every day's obser. 
vation has added proof to proof and argument to argument, respecting the in. 
portance of physical training. : 

In visiting schools, I have found it a common occurrence when the hour o/ 
recess arrives, and the scholars are permitted to go out and take exercise {y; 
ten minutes in the open air, that some half dozen pupils, with pale faces, 
narrow chests, and feeble frames, will continue bending over their desks, too 
intent upon their lessons to be aroused by the joyous shouts that ring through 
the schoolroom from abroad. These, the teacher complacently points out as 
the jewels of his school, and fathers and mothers look on with swelling hearts, 
and glistening eyes, as the bright vision of future honors and renown rises to 
their view. Alas, they do not know that those children are victims of 
over-active brain, and that every such disproportionate mental effort is a cast 
of the shuttle that weaves their shrouds! Of all the pupils in the school, i: 
is most important that those who are disposed te sit so long and study so jp- 
tensely, should be lured forth to engage in some genial sport. 

So, in nine-tenths of the schools in the State, com of children below 
seven or eight years of age, the practice still prevails of allowing but one 
recess in the customary session of three hours, although every piysiologist and 
physician knows, that for every forty-five or fifty minutes’ confinement i: 
the schoolroom, all children, under those ages, should have at least the re- 
maining fifteen or ten minutes of the hour for exercise in the open air. 

In traveling through the country, how often will a man, who is at once in- 
telligent and benevolent, be pained at witnessing the location of dwelling. 
houses on low and marshy spots of ground, where the dampness and exhals- 
tions from beneath, must be like the daily administration of a poison to the 
families who reside in them ! 


How few of our public houses,—whether the schoolhouse, the courthous, 


the lecture-room or the church,—are constructed with any suitable regard 
ventilation! And even when they have been constructed upon scicntiic 
principles, if they are managed by persons who are ignorant of those princi. 
ples, the benefits of the construction are cancelled. In cities, and in many 0 


our a manufacturing towns, there is an enormous prostration of health and 


strength, attributable to the smallness and the closeness of the sleeping apa'- 
ments. In this way the soundest economy is defeated, because it is for the 
interest of any manufacturer or capitalist, whatever his department ot bus- 
ness, to employ healthy workmen. Canal-boats and steam-boats comm 
hardly less havoc upon life and comfort by their accidents and explosions, 
than by the poisonous atmosphere, in which it would almost seem as thous) 
their conductors regarded it asa part of their official duty to steep the p» 
sengers. How often are the senses offended by the impurity of the atmo 
phere, on entering | apartments where great: numbers of workmen « 
workwomen,—shoemakers, tailors, compositors,—are plying their tasks- 
especially in the evening, when dozens of smoking lamps are each sending 0! 
a stream of poison, in addition to the vitiated atmosphere respired from# 
many pairs of lungs! As such companies often work in a thin, light dres, 
or even in an undress, they regard only the physical sensations of heat « 
cold, while they are neglectful of the vital necessity of pure air. : 

The immediate effects of breathing impure air are, lassitude of the who! 
system, incapability of concentrated thought, obtuseness and uncertainty “ 
the senses, followed by torpor, dizziness, faintness, and, if long continue 
by death. When great mental efforts are put forth, simultaneously with 
inhalation of impure air, so much black blood is forced into the brain! 
order to sustain its energies, that ait of apoplexy at once closes the sce 
Instances of this will occur to every observant mind. That of the late cit 
justice Parker of Massachusetts, of Mr. Emmet of New York, and Mr. Pinch 
ney of Charleston, were obviously cases of this kind. Had their court-roo & 
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been well ventilated, it may be considered as almost certain that neither of 
these melancholy events would have happened. Those great men were sa- 
crifices to the barbarous manner in which the court-rooms of a community 
calling itself civilized, had been constructed. They were profoundly learn- 
ed in the laws of the land, but as profoundly ignorant or disregardful, of the 
laws of nature. The eminent and excellent chief justice of Massachusetts 
was just as much the victim of a violated law, as the malefactors whom he 
was trying, when he died. 

All these are flagrant, conspicuous monuments of public ignorance on the 
subject of Physiology. They are practices which, if the common mind were 
once enlightened, would pass away, like the barbarian rite of sacrificing a 
child to prevent an eclipse. 

How many of our social regulations pertaining to diet are a systematic in- 
fraction of these laws of nature. Some of them could not have contravened 
those laws more, had such been the express purpose of their adoption. The 
arrangements of many families, the short intermissions of our schools, and, 
in some instances, of our churches, and other public assemblies, the haste of 
travellers, the brief time occupied in eating in boarding-houses for work- 
people, whether mechanics in shops, or laborers on re works, or opera-~ 
tives in factories ;—all these b apd, tend powerfully to depress the stand- 
ard of health amongst us, and to expose us on all sides to the invasion of 
disease. In all these and in other particulars, the customs of our people 
have been adopted in ignorance of the laws of Physiology, and they will 
never be reformed until that ignorance is dispelled. Passengers in rail-road 
cars and on board steam-boats, seem to eat with a rapidity suggested by their 
new powers of locomotion, as though the processes of nature could be expe- 
dited by their impatience of delay. Students in academies and colleges, 
when eating at acomimon table, are no exceptions to this general statement ; 
and though an hour of mental relaxation and of social excitement,—of hilar- 
ity, genial yet gentlemanly,—is needed in an especial manner by students at 
their meals, yet, in many of our literary institutions, they are subjected to 
the Auburn and Sing-Sing discipline of eating in perfect silence.—Mr. 
Mann's Sixth Annual Report. 


The following facts are taken from a “ Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners,on the Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population of Great 
Britain, 1842. The Report traces back a vast proportion of the personal suf- 
ferings, physical degeneracy, and brevity of life, of the laboring people, to 
their sources ; and finds their proximate causes to be a want of cleanliness 
both of dress and person, living in wet or damp apartments, insufficient or 
unhealthy food, and pre-eminently, the indulgence in intoxicating drinks, 
and the breathing of a corrupt atmosphere. | 

IN TRURO. 
No. of deaths. Av. age of dec. 

33 Professional persons,or gentry, and their families, _. 40 years. 

138 Persons engaged in trade, or similarly circumstanced, and 
their families. ‘ : : : ° . ein WR 
447 Laborers, artisans, and others similarly circumstanced, and 
their families, : ‘ ee a iY ihe aes ae 
IN DERBY. 
Professional persons, or gentry, . re , : . 49 
Tradesmen, f ‘ ‘ ‘ , : , 38 
Laborers and artisans, ; . ‘ : : 21 
BOLTON UNION. 
Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their 
families, a a ge ‘ re 
Tradesmen and their families, . - ; ; : 23 
Mechanics, servants, laborers, and their families, - 18 
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BETHNAL GREEN. 

Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their 
families, ’ : ; ‘ A ; e ; 

Tradesmen and their families, . ‘ ; , : 

Mechanics, servants, and laborers, and their families, 


LEEDS BOROUGH. 

Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their 
families, " . 4 : ‘ ; 

Tradesmen, farmers, and their families, 

Operatives, laborers, and their families, 


LIVERPOOL, 1840. 
Gentry and professional persons, &c. 
Tradesmen and their families, . ‘ 
Laborers, mechanics, and servants, &c. 


WHITECHAPEL UNION. 

Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their 
families, , 7 : P ; , ; 

Tradesmen and their families, ‘ i ; : 

Mechanics, servants and laborers, and their families, 


UNIONS IN THE COUNTY OF WILTS. 

Gentlemen and persons engaged in professions, and their 
families, ; ‘ : ‘ 2 : : 

Farmers and their families, ; ; 

Agricultural laborers and their families, 


EDUCATION AND INSANITY. 


A defective and faulty education, through the period of infancy and chili. 
hood, may, perhaps, be found to be the most prolific cause of insanity ; }: 
this, in many, a predisposition is produced, in others it is excited, and renden 
incontrollable the animal propensities of our nature. Appetites indulged wi 
perverted, passion unrestrained, and propensities rendered vigorous by indui: 
gence, and subjected to no salutary restraint, bring us into a condition i 
which both moral and physical causes easily operate to produce insanity, / 
they do not produce it themselves. 

We must look to a well directed system of education, having for its objec 
physical improvement, no less than mental and moral culture, to relieves 
from many of the evils which “flesh is heir to,” and nothing can so effectual 
secure us from this most formidable disease, as well as others not less appz!’ 
ing, as that system of instruction which teaches us how to preserve the bo’ 
and the mind; to fortify the one from the catalogue of physical causes whic! 
every where assail us, and which elevates the other above the influence 
the trials and disappointments of life, so that the hosts of moral causes whic! 
affect the brain, through the medium of the mind, shall be inoperative w: 
harmless.—Dr. S. B. Woodward's Seventh Annual Report as Supew 
tendent of State Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Mass. 


Those first yee of physical education which teach us how to v0 


disease, are all-important to all liable to insanity from hereditary predisp* 
tion. The physical health must be attended to, and the training of the fac 
ties of the mind be such as to counteract the active propensities of our natu" 
correct the disposition of the mind to wrong currents and too great activi!) 
by bringing into action the antagonizing powers, and thus giving 4 % 
body and a well balanced mind. Neglect of this early training entails e™ 
upon the young which are felt in-all after life —Do. Eighth Annual Repo 


Having been connected with the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane,* 
Chaplain, for more than six years, during which time I have become pet 
ally and familiarly acquainted with most of its inmates, and had the oppor 
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nity of observing their mental and moral characteristics, and of knowing the 
striking features of very many of their cases, I subscribe fully to the senti- 
ments of Dr. S. B. Woodward on this important subject, so clearly and forci- 
bly expressed by that very distinguished physician, that I hardly feel that I 
can add any thing of my own to them deserving your notice.—7. H. Gallau- 
det to H. Barnard. 


The records of cases at this institution, and my own observation justify me 
in saying that the neglect of moral discipline,—the too great indulgence of 
the passions and emotions in early life, together with the excessive and pre- 
mature exercise of the mental powers, are among the most frequent causes 
that predispose to insanity. But these causes are in no other way operative in 
producing insanity, than by unduly exciting the brain. By neglect of moral 
discipline, a character is formed subject to violent passions, and to extreme 
emotions, and anxiety from the unavoidable evils and disappointments of life, 
and thus the brain, by being often and violently agitated, becomes diseased ; 
and by too early exercising, and prematurely developing the mental powers, 
this organ is rendered more susceptible and liable to disease. 

I am confident there is too much mental labor imposed upon youth at our 
schools and colleges. There have been several admissions of young ladies at 
this institution, direct from boarding-schools, and of young men from college, 
where they had studied excessively. Should such intense exertion of the 
mind in youth not lead to insanity, or immediate disease, it predisposes to 
dyspepsia, hysteria, hypochondriasis, and affections allied to insanity, ‘and 
which are often its precursors.—Dr. Brigham’s Report as Superintendent 
of the Connecticut Retreat. 


EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


During the past year I have opened a correspondence, and availed myself 
of all opportunities to hold personal interviews with many of the most prac- 
tical, sagacious, and intelligent business men amongst us, who for many years 


have had large numbers of persons in their employment. 

The result of the investigation is a most astonishing superiority in produc- 
tive power, on the part of the educated over the uneducated laborer. The 
hand is found to be another hand, when guided by an intelligent mind. 
Processes are performed, not only more rapidly, but better, when faculties 
which have been exercised in early life, furnish their assistance. Individuals 
who, without the aid of knowledge, would have been condemned to per- 
petual inferiority of condition, and subjected to all the evils of want and 
poverty, rise to competence and independence, by the uplifting power of 
education. In great establishments, and among large bodies of laboring men, 
where all services are rated according to their pecuniary value, where there 
are no extrinsic circumstances to bind a man down to a fixed position, after 
he has shown a capacity to rise above it ;—where, indeed, men pass by each 
other, ascending or descending in their grades of labor, just as easily and cer- 
tainly as particles of water of different degrees of temperature glide by each 
other,—there it is found as an almost invariable fact,—other things being 
equal,—that those who have been blessed with a good Common School edu- 
cation, rise to a higher and higher point, in the kinds of labor performed, and 
also in the rate of wages paid, while the ignorant sink, like dregs, and are 
always found at the bottom.—Mr. Mann’s Fifth Annual Report as Secre- 
tary of the Mass. Board of Education. - + ” . 


The house with which I am connected in business, has had for the last ten 
years, the principal direction of cotton mills, machine shops and calico print- 
ing works, in which are constantly employed about three thousand persons. 
The opinions I have formed of the efiects of 2 Common School education 
upon our manufacturing population, are the result of personal observation 
and ip | iries, and are confirmed by the testimony of the overseers and agents, 





= are brought into immediate contact with the operatives. They are as 
ollows :— 

1.—That the rudiments of a Common School education are essential to the 
attainment of skill and expertness as laborers, or to consideration and respect 
in the civil and social relations of life. 

2.—That very few, who have not enjoyed the advantages of a Common 
School education, ever rise above the lowest class of operatives ; and that the 
labor of this class, when it is employed in manufacturing operations, whic) 
po even a very moderate degree of manual or mental dexterity, is unpro. 

uctive. 

3.—That a large majority of the overseers, and others employed in situa. 
tions which require a high degree of skill in particular branches; which, 
oftentimes require a general knowledge of business, and, always, an 
unexceptionable moral character, have made their way up from the condition 
of common laborers, with no other advantage over a large proportion of those 
they have left behind, than thet derived from a better education. 

A statement made from the books of one of the manufacturing companies 
under our direction, will show the relative number of the two classes, and 
pon earnings of each. This mill may be taken as a fair index of all the 
others. 

The average number of operatives annually employed for the last three 
years, is 1200. Of this number, there are 45 unable to write their names, or 
about 3} per cent. 

The average of women’s wages, in the departments requiring the most 
skill, is $2,50 per week, exclusive of board. 

The average of wages in the lowest departments, is $1,25 per week. 

Of the 45 who are unable to write, 29, or about two thirds, are employed 
in the lowest department. The difference between the wages earned by the 
45, and the average wages of an equal number of the better educated class, is 
about 27 per cent. in favor of the latter. 

The difference between the wages earned by 29 of the lowest class, and 
the same number in the higher, is 66 per cent. 

Of 17 persons filling the most responsible situations in the mills, 10 have 
grown up in the establishment from common laborers or apprentices. 

This statement does not include an importation of 63 persons from Man- 
chester, in England, in 1839. Among these persons, there was scarcely one 
who could read or write, and although a part of them had been accustomed 
to work in cotton mills, yet, either from incapacity or idleness, they were 
unable to earn sufficient to pay for their subsistence, and at the expiration of 
afew weeks, not more than half a dozen remained in our employment. 


In some of the print works, a large pre rtion of the operatives are {or- 


eigners. Those who are employed in the branches which require a consid- 
erable degree of skill, are as well educated as our people, in similar situations. 
But the common laborers, as a class, are without any education, and their 
average earnings are about two-thirds only of those of owr lowest classes, 
although the prices paid to each are the same, for the same amount of work. 
Among the men and boys employed in our machine shops, the want of edu- 
cation is quite rare; indeed, I do not know an instance of a person whois 
unable to read and write, and many have a good Common School education. 
To this may be attributed the fact that a large proportion of persans who fill 
the higher and more responsible situations, came from this class of workmen. 
From these statements, you will be able to form some estimate, in dollars 
and cents, at least, of the advantages of a little education to the operative; 
and there is not the least doubt that the employer is equally benefitted. He 
has the security for his property that intelligence, good morals, and a jus 
appreciation of the regulations of his catablichinent, always afford. His 
machinery and mills, which constitute a large part of his capital, are in the 
hands of persons, who, by their skill, are enabled to use them to their utmost 
capacity, and to prevent any unnecessary depreciation. * Rit? 
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My belief is, that the best cotton mill in New England, with such oper- 
atives only as the 45 mentioned above, who are unable to write their names, 
would never yield the Sena a profit ; that the machinery would soon be 
worn out, and he would be left, in a short time, with a population no better 
than that which is represented, as I suppose, very fairly, by the importation 
from England.—Letter from S. K. Mills, Esq. Boston, to Mr. Mann. 


I have been engaged, for nearly ten years, in manufacturing, and have had 
the constant charge of from 400 to 900 persons, —s thattime * * 
and have come in contact with a very great variety of character and disposi- 
tion, and have seen mind ent to production in the mechanic and manufac- 
turing arts, possessing different degrees of intelligence, from gross ignorance 
to a high degree of cultivation; and I have no hesitation in affirming that I 
have found the best educated, to be the most profitable help; even those 
females who merely tend machinery, give a result somewhat in proportion to 
the advantages enjoyed in early life for education,—those who have a good 
Common School education giving, asa class, invariably, a better production 
than those brought up in ignorance. * . * , 


I have uniformly found the better educated, as a class, possessing a higher 
and better state of morals, more orderly and respectful in their deportment, 
and more ready tocomply with the wholesome and necessary regulations of 
an establishment. And in times of agitation, on account of some change in 
regulations or wages, I have always looked to the most intelligent, best edu- 
cated, and the most moral for support, and have seldom been disappointed. 
For, while they are the last to submit to imposition, they reason, and if your 
requirements are reasonable, they will generally acquiesce, and exert a salu- 
tary influence upon their associates. But the ignorant and uneducated I have 
generally found the most turbulent and troublesome, acting under the impulse 
of excited passion and jealousy. 

The former appear to have an interest in sustaining good order, while the 
latter seem more reckless of consequences. And, to my mind, all this is 

rfectly natural. The better educated have more, and stronger attachments 
binding them to the place where they are. They are generally neater, as I 
have before said, in their persons, dress and houses; surrounded with more 
comforts, with fewer of “the ills which flesh is heir to.” In short, 1 have 
found the educated, as a class, more cheerful and contented,—devoting a por- 
tion of their leisure time to reading and intellectual pursuits, more with their 
families and less in scenes of dissipation. 

The good effect of all this, is seen in the more orderly and comfortable 
= of the whole household, but no where more strikingly than in the 
children. A mother who has had a good Common School education will 
rarely suffer her children to grow up in ignorance. Y * * 

From my observation and experience, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
owners of manufacturing property have a deep pecuniary interest in the edu- 
cation and morals of their help ; and I believe the time is not distant when 
the truth of this will appear more and more clear. And as competition be- 
comes more close, and small circumstances of more importance in turning the 
scale in favor of one establishment over another, I believe it will be seen 
that the establishment, other things being equal, which has the best educated 
and the most moral help, will give the greatest production at the least cost 
per pound. So confident am I that production is affected by the intellectual 
and moral character of help, that vt aber a mill or aroom should fail to 
give the proper amount of work, my first inquiry, after that respecting the 
condition of the machinery, would be, as to the character of the hit. and if 
the deficiency remained any great length of time, I am sure I should find 
many who had made their marks upon the pay-roll, being unable to write 
their names ; and I should be greatly disappointed if I did not, upon inquiry, 
find a portion of them of irregular habits and suspicious character.— H. Bart- 
lett, Esq. Lowell. 





I have had under my superintendence, upon an average, about 1500 per. 
sons of both sexes ; and that my experience fully sustains and confirms the 
results, to which Mr. Bartlett has arrived. I have found, with very few ex. 
ceptions, the best educated among my hands to be the most capable, intelji. 
gent, energetic, industrious, economical and moral; that they produce the 
best work, and the most of it, with the least injury tothe’machinery. They 
are, in all respects, the most useful, profitable, and the safest of our opera- 
tives; and, as a class, they are more thrifty and more apt to accumulate prop- 
erty for themselves. 

I have recently instituted some inquiries into the comparative wages of ou; 
different classes of operatives; and among other results, I find the following 
applicable to our present purpose. On our pay-roll for the last month, are 
borne the names of 1229 female operatives, forty of whom receipted for thei 
pay by ‘‘making their mark.” ‘Twenty-six of these have been employed in 
job-work, that is, they were paid according to the quantity of work turned off 
from their machines. The average pay of these twenty-srx falls 18} per cent. 
below the general average of those engaged in the same departments. 

Again, we have in our mills about 150 females who have at some time, 
been engaged in teaching schools. Many of them teach during the summer 
months, and work in the mills in the winter. The «verage wages of these 
ex-teachers I find to be 17? per cent. above the general average of our milis, 
and about forty per cent. above the wages of the twenty-six who cannot 
write their names. It may be said that they are generally employed in the 
higher departments, where the pay is better. This is true, but this again may 
be, in most cases, fairly attributed to their better education, which brings us 
to the same result. [f I had included in my calculations, the remaining 
fourteen of the forty, who are mostly sweepers and scrubbers, and who are 
paid by the day, the contrasts would have been still more striking ; but having 
no well educated females engaged in this department with whom to compare 
them, I have omitted them all together. In arriving at the above results | 
have not considered the net wages merely—the price of board being in all 
cases the same. I do not consider these results as either extraordinary, or 
surprising, but as a part only of the legitimate and proper fruits of a better 
cultivation, and fuller.development of the intellectual and moral powers.— 
J. Clark, Esq. Lowell. 


In the present state of manufactures, where so much is done by machinery 
and tools, and so little is done by mere brute labor (and that little is dimin- 
ishing,) mental superiority,system, order, and punctuality and good conduct, 
qualities all devsloped and promoted by education—are becoming of the 
highest consequence, There are now, I consider, few enlightened manufac 
turers who will dissent from the opinion, that the workshops peopled with 
the greatest number of educated and well-informed workmen will turn out 
the greatest quantity of the best work in the best manner. 

From the accounts which pass through my hands, I invariably find that the 
best educated of our work-people manage to live in the most respectable 
manner at the least expense, or make their money go the furthest in obtaining 
comforts. * * * By education, I may say, that I throughout mean, not 
merely instructivn in the arts of reading writing, and arithmetic, but better 
general mental development ; the acquisition of better tastes, and of mental 
amusements and enjoyments which are cheaper, whilst they are more refined. 
The most educated of our British workmen is a Scotch engineer, a single 
man who has a salary of 3/. a-week, or 150/. per year, of which he spends 
about one-half; he lives in very respectable lodgings, he is always well 
dressed, he frequents reading-rooms, he subscribes to a circulating library, 
purchases mathematical instruments, studies German, and has every rational 
enjoyment. We havean English workman, a single man, also, of the same 
standing, who has the same wages, also a very orderly and sober person ; but 
as his education does not open to him the resource of mental enjoyment, he 
spends his evenings and Sundays in wine-houses, because he cannot find other 
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sources of amusement, which presuppose a better education, and he spends 
his whole pay, or one-half more than the other. The extra expenditure of 
the workman of lower education of 75/. a-year arises entirely, as far as 1 can 
judge, from inferior arrangement, and the comparatively higher cost of the 
mere sensual enjoyment in the wine-house.—4. G. Escher, Switzerland ; 
Secretary of Poor Law Commissioners. 


If there be any intricate work in anything that requires close mental appli- 
cation, as a class we always select the men of the best school education first. 
In out-door work, when, for example, there is a steam-engine, or a water- 
wheel, or mill-work to erect, a foreman or some responsible workman must 
be chosen, and the choice in nine cases out of ten falls on the man of the best 
school education. It is then found to be very useful to have a man capable 
of making a drawing, taking dimensions, or sending a letter. 

We find that those who have had a good school education have had 
a better conception of the organization and system implied in change of ope- 
ration. It appears to require mental training in early life to enable a man to 
arrange a sequence of operations in the best marner for clear and efficient 
practical efforts. Men with such capacity we rarely find, except amongst 
those who have had a school education, 

There is no doubt that the educated are more sober and less dissipated than 
the uneducated. During the hours of recreation the younger portion of the 
educated workmen indulge more in reading and mental pleasures ; they 
attend more at reading rooms, and avail themselves of the facilities aflorded 
by libraries, by scientific lectures, and Lyceums, The older of the more ed- 
ucated workmen spend their time chiefly with their families, reading and 
walking out with them. The time of the uneducated classes is spent very 
different, and chiefly in the grosser sensual indulgencies.— William Fair- 
bairn, Esq. Manchester. 


A few instances, of a familiar kind, exemplifying the axiom that “know- 
ledge is power.” 

M. Redelet, in his work Sur P Art de Batir, gives the following account of 
an experiment made to test the different amounts of force, which, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, were necessary to move a block of squared granite, 
weighing 1080 pounds. 

In order to move this block along the floor of a roughly chiselled quarry, it 
required a force equal to 758 lbs. 

“f <a the same stone over a floor of planks, it required a force equal to 
652 lbs. 

Placed gna piatform of wood, and drawn over the same floor, it required 
606 Ibs. 

By soaping the two surfaces of wood, the requisite force was reduced to 
182 lbs. 

So on rollers, of three inches’ diameter, anda force equal to 34 lbs. was 
sufficient. 

Substituting a wooden for a stone floor, and the requisite force was 28 lbs. 

With the same rollers on a wooden platform, it required a force equal to 
22 lbs. only. 

At this point, the experiments of M. Redelet stopped. But, by improve- 
ments since effected, in the invention and use of locomotives on railroads, a 
traction or draught of eight pounds is sufficient to move a ton of 2240 lbs. ,—so 
that a force of less than four pounds would now be sufficient to move the 
granite block of 1080 lbs. ;—that is, one hundred and eighty-eight times less 
than was required in the first instance. When, therefore, mere animal or 
muscular force was used to move the body, it required about two-thirds of its 
own weight to accomplish the object ; but, by adding the contrivances of 
mind to the strength of muscle, the force necessary to remove it is reduced 
more than one hundred and eighty-eight times. Here, then, is a peseseny’ 
in which mind contributes one hundred and eighty-eight shares to the stock, 
to one share contributed by muscle ;—or, while brute strength represents one 
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man, ingenuity or intelligence represents one hundred and eighty-eight men' 

Dr. Potter, in his late work, entitled ‘The Principles of Science, applied 
to the Domestic and Mechanic Arts, and to Manufactures and Agriculture,” 
has the following, p. 29, ”. :-— 


A very good hand weaver, twenty-five or thirty years of age, will weave 
two pieces of 9-8ths shirting a week. 

In 1823, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, attending two 
looms, could weave seven similar pieces in a week. F 

In 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, attending two 
looms, could weave twelve similar pieces ina week ; some could weave Fifteen 

ieces. 
. In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from fifteen to twenty years of age, assisted 
bya girl about twelve years of age, attending four looms, could weave eighteen 
similar pieces in a week ; some could weave twenty pieces. 

Here, then, during a period of only ten years, the application of mind to a 
particular branch of business, enabled a lad of fifteen years of age, assisted by 
a girl of twelve, to do from aine to ten times as much work as had before 
been done by an accomplished and mature workman. 


Babbage, in his valuable work entitled the Economy of Machinery and 
Manufactures, says: Without tools. that is, by the mere efforts of the human 
hand, there are, undoubtedly, multitudes of things which it would be impos- 
sible to make. Add to the human hand the rudest cutting instrument, and 
its powers are enlarged ;—the fabrication of many things then becomes easy, 
and that of others possible, with great labor. Add the saw to the knife or the 
hetchet, and other works become possible, and a new course of difficult ope- 
rations is brought into view, whilst many of the former are rendered easy. 
Thi< observation is applicable even to the most perfect tools or machines. 
It wuld be possible for a very skillful workman, with files and polishing sub- 
stances, to form a cylinder out of a piece of steel; but the time which this 
would require, would be so considerable, and the number of failures would, 
probably, be so great, that, for all practical purposes, such a mode of produ- 
cing a steel cylinder might be said to be impossible. The same process, by 
the aid of the lathe and the sliding-rest, isthe every-day employment of hun- 
dreds of workmen.—Babbage on the Economy of Machinery and Manv- 
Sactures. 


Not more than thirty years ago, it was uncommon for a glazier’s appren- 
tice, even after having served an apprenticeship of seven years, to be able to 
cut glass with a diamond, without spending much time, and destroying much 
of the glass upon which he worked. The invention of a simple tpol has put 
it in the power of the merest tyro in the trade to cut glass with facility and 
without loss. A man, who had a mind as well as fingers, observed that 
there was one direction in which the diamond was almost incapable of abra- 
sion or wearing by use. The tool not only steadies the diamond, but fastens 
it in that direction. 

Similar advancements have been effected throughout the whole compass of 
human labor and research ;—in the arts of Transportation and Locomotion, 
from the employment of the sheep and the goat, as beasts of burden, to the 
steam-engine and the railroad car ;—in the art of Navigation, from the canoe 
clinging timidly to the shore, to steamships which boldly traverse the ocean ; 
in Hydraulics, from carrying water by hand, in a vessel, or in horizontal 
aqueducts, to those vast conduits which supply the demands of a city, and to 
steam fire-engines which throw a column of water to the top of the loftiest 
buildings ;—in the arts of Spinning and Rope-making, from the hand distaff 
to the spinning frame, and to the machine which makes cordage or cables of 
any length, in a space ten feet square; in Horology or Timekeeping, from 
the sun-dial and the water-clock, to the watch, and to the chronometer, by 
which the mariner is assisted in measuring his longitude, and in saving prop- 
erty and life ;—in the extraction, forging and tempering of Iron and other 
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ores, having malleability to be wrought into all forms, and used for all pur- 
poses, and supplying, instead of the stone-hatchet or the fish-shell of the 
savage, an almost infinite variety of instruments, which have sharpness for 
cutting, or solidity for striking ;—in the arts of Vitrification, or Glass-making, 

iving not only a multitude of commodious and ornamental utensils for the 
Peuschold, but substituting the window for the unsightly orifice or open 
casement, and winnowing light and warmth from the outward and the cold 
atmosphere ;—in the arts of Induration by Heat, from bricks dried in the 
sun, to those which withstand the corrosion of our climate for centuries, or 
resist the intensity of the furnace ;—in the arts of Illumination, from the 
torch cut from the fir or pine-tree, to the brilliant gas-light which gives 
almost a solar splendor to the nocturnal darkness of our cities ;—in the arts 
of Heating and Ventilation, which at once supply warmth for comfort and 
pure air for health ;—in the art of Building, from the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, or the roof-shaped cabin, to those commodious and lightsome dwellings 
which betoken the taste and competence of our villages and cities ;—in the 
art of Copying or Printing, from the toilsome process of hand-copying, where 
th etranscription of a single book was the labor of months or years, and some- 
times almost of a life, to the power printing-press, which throws off sixty 
printed sheets in a minute ;—in the art of Paper-making, from the prepara- 
tion of the inner bark of a tree, cleft off, and dried at immense labor, to the 
machinery of Fourdrinier, from which there jets out an unbroken stream of 
paper, with the velocity and continuousness of a current of water ;—and, in 
addition to all these, in the arts of Modelling and Casting; of Designing, 
Engraving, and Painting; of Preserving materials and of Changing their 
color, of Dividing and Uniting them, &c. &c.,—an ample catalogue, whose 


very names and processes would fill volumes. 

Now, for the perfecting of all these operations, from the tedious and bung- 
ling process, to the rapid and elegant ;—for the change of an almost infinite 
variety of crude and worthless materials into useful and beautiful fabrics, 
mind has been the agent. Succeeding generations have outstripped their 
ape just in proportion to the superiority of their mental cultivation. 


Vhen we compare different people or different generations with each other, 
the diversity is so great that all must behold it. But there is the same kind 
of difference between contemporaries, fellow-townsmen, and fellow-laborers. 
Though the uninstructed man works side by side with the intelligent, yet the 
mental difference between them, places them in the same relation to each 
othet, that a past age bears to the present. If the ignorant man knows no 
more respecting any particular art or branch of business, than was generally 
known during the last century, he belongs to the last century ; and he must 
consent to be outstripped by those who have the light and knowledge of the 
present, Though they are engaged in the same kind of work, though they 
are supplied with the same tools or implements for carrying it on, yet, so 
longas one hasonly an arm, but the other has an arm and a mind, their pro- 
ducts will come out, stamped and labelled, all over, with marks of contrast; 
superiority and inferiority, both as to quantity and quality, will be legibly 
written on their respective labors. 

Amongst a people, then, who must gain their subsistence by their labor, 
what can be so economical, so provident and far-sighted, and even so wise,—~ 
ina lawful and laudable, though not in the highest sense of that word,—as to 
establish, and, with open heart and hand, to endow and sustain tl most effi- 
cient system of Universal Education for their children; and, where the ma- 
terial bounties of nature are comparatively narrow and stinted, to explore, in 
their stead, those exhaustless and illimitable resources of comfort, and com- 
petency, and independence, which lie hidden in the yet dormant powers of 
the human intellect ’>—Mr. Mann's Fifth Annual Report. 
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EDUCATION AND PAUPERISM. 


* Out of sixteen paupers,” says a late writer “ examined at the Workhouse 
of the Union in Faversham (Eng.), only two had ever saved up so much as 
ten pounds, notwithstanding that several of them had been in the receipt, for 
some time, of from twenty to forty shillings a week! and not one had ever 
kept any account of receipt and expenditure! They being merely able toread 
pon little difference in this respect, for in the number examined, there 
were several who could do so. Indeed, the most prudent of the two who had 
saved had received no education. * $ * He bitterly regretted his 
want of education, which, he said, had prevented his embracing many oppor- 
tunities that offered of bettering his condition, and compelled him to finish a 
life of industry in the workhouse, instead of occupying a respectable situation 
_ in society. Several others complained that they had never been taught to 
look forward to the consequences of their own acts. One man, a shoemaker, 
about twenty-eight years of age, who was in the house with his wife and tive 
children, attriuted his poverty and pitiable condition entirely to this cause. 
When asked if he did not calculate, before marrying so early, his means to 
support a wife and family, his answer was, ‘ No, sir—never gave it a thought 
—never thought of anything. You see, sir, we ain’t used to look forward.’” 

The following table exhibits the state of education among paupers above 
the age of sixteen, the inmates of workhouses in the Counties of Norfolk and 
Kent, (England), collected in 1837. A neneiey- 

Besides the distinction of sexes, the paupers are divided into three classes, 
viz., able-bodied, temporarily disabled, and old and infirm; and it is stated, 
with reference to each class, how many can read in a superior manner, how 
many can read decently, and how many imperpectly; their acquirements in 
regard to writing are also given with the same gradations; the number of 
pape who can neither read nor write is next stated, and, lastly, the num- 

r of each class who had been the inmates of workhouses before the forma- 
tion of the respective unions. 

Women. 
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Number of each class in workhouses 421015 508) 1961698 9795 
Number who can read superiorly 22} 26 13) id 4 
Number who can read decently 292 149 50I174 " 
Number who can read imperfectly 1251106 33! ool 9 
Number who can write superiorly 4} 4 Ps 1 é 
Number who can write decently 167 43 13] 44 % 
Number who can write imperfectly 3\- 113: 40} 30) 33 95 
Number who can neither read nor write sel 6¢ 544.211 95\404 1402 
Number of inmates of workhouses before uni’n| 94 710)235 129/513 1761 
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It cannot fail to strike every one who sees these figures, how exceedingly 
small is | aks poke of those persons who, having been sc far instructed a3 
to be able 6 read and write in a superior manner, are found to be inmates of 
the workhouse. Fluency in the art of reading, unaccompanied by profi- 
ciency in writing, affords no proof of adequate instruction. It would be 
more correct to say, that the absence of the latter acquirement is in itself 
evidence of the uncultivated condition of the mind. It will be seen that 
among the 2725 paupers, included in the foregoing statement, only fourteen, 
or one in 195, could write well; and that if we add to the 1402 persons who 
can neither read nor write those who can read only imperfectly, they make 
up just two thirds. 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


According to‘a table prepared by Joseph Bentley, (England) after a careful 
investigation by him into the population, number of Schools, number of Li- 
braries, number of Literary and Scientific institutions, number of places for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and the number of criminal convictions within 
the year, ineach county, it appears that 


If you take the four best instructed counties of England, as exhibited on 
this chart, and also the four worst instructed, it will be found that the average 
amount of crime is almost exactly in the rvvERss ratio of the average amount 
of instruction. 4 

The four best instructed counties in England, according to this table, are : 

Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 
Rutland, having 1 school to ev’ry 625, & 1 crim’l. convic’n. per ann. toev’ry 718 
Westminster, ‘ 4 696, x ” - 2201 
Cumberland, . o 736, 7 - * 1101 
Middlesex, " Ce: 747, " is be 415 

Or an average of one school to every 701 inhabitants, and one criminal con- 
viction to 1108 inhabitants. 

The four worst instructed counties are : 

Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 
Northampton, 1 school to ev’ry 1757, & 1 crim’l. conviction per ann. toev’ry 601 
Dorset, “ e 1435, “ “ “ 610 
Somerset, “ “ce 1427, iT “ “cc 393 
Hereford, “ “ 1386, “ “ “c 596 

Or an average of one school to every 1501 inhabitants, and one criminal 
conviction to 550 inhabitants. 

It is with grief, that I contemplate the mistaken zeal, the illogical reason- 
ing of certain philanthropists, and even of certain governments, who bestow 
so much pains upon prisons, and neglect schools: they allow crime to spring 
up, and vicious habits to take root, by the utter neglect of all moral training, 
and of all education in children ; and when crime is grown, and is strong and 
full of life, they attempt to cope with it; they try to subdue it with the terror 
of punishment, or to mitigate it, in some degree, by gentleness and kindness. 
After having exhausted all their resources both of thought and of nioney, 
they are astonished to find that their efforts are vain; and why? because all 
they do is in direct opposition to common sense. To correct is very impor- 
tant, but to prevent is far more so. The seeds of morality and piety must be 
early sown in the heart of the child, in order that they may be found again, 
and be made to shoot forth in the breast of the man whom adverse circum- 
stances may have brought under the avenging hand of the law. To educate 
the people, is the necessary foundation of all good prison discipline. It is 
not the purpose of a penitentiary to change monsters into men, but to revive, 
in the breasts of those who have ge astray, the principles which were 
taught and inculcated to them in their youth, and which they acknowledged 
and carried into practice in former days, in schools of their infancy, before 

assion, and wretchedness, and bad example, and the evil chances of life, had 
urried them away from the paths of rectitude.—Cousin’s Report on Edu- 
cation in Holland. 


The Rev. Dr. Forde, for many years the Ordinary of Newgate, London, rep- 
resents ignorance, as the first great cause, and idleness, as the second, of all 
the crimes committed by the inmates of that celebrated prison. 

Sir Richard Phillips, sheriff of London, says, that on the memorial addressed 
to the sheriffs by 152 criminals in Newgate, 25 only signed their names ina 
fair hand, 26 in an illegible scrawl, 101 were marksmen, signing with a cross. 
Few of the prisoners could read with facility, more than half could not read 
at all, most of them thought books useless, and were totally ignorant of the 
nature, object, and end of religion. 
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The Rev. Mr. Clay, chaplain to the house of Correction, in Lancashire, rep- 
resents that out of 1129 persons committed, 554 could not read; 222, were 
barely capable of reading ; 38, only could read well; and only 8, could read 
and write well. 

Out of the 1129 prisoners, 516 were quite ignorant of the simplest truths: 
995 were capable of repeating the Lord’s Prayer ; 37 were occasionally read. 
ers of the Bible; and 1 was familiar with the Holy Scriptures, and conversant 
with the principles of religion. 

Among the 516 persons entirely ignorant, 125 were incapable of repeatin 
the Lord’s Prayer. fe ae itt 

The Chaplain of the county gaol in Warwick reports of the prisoners jn 
1836 :—Their condition as regards education isthis ; of every twenty-four 
who are committed, on an average seven have been taught to read and write; 
eight can read only; and nine can do neither; most of those who can write 
can read tolerably well, — their writing is generally a very poor per- 
formance ; but at least the half of those who can read only, do it very badly. 
With regard to those important parts of education, religion and morality, gen- 
erally speaking, no instruction whatever appears to have been given to them; 
for in the vast majority of instances, the persons who come to prison are 
utterly ignorant, both of the simplest truths of religion and of the plainest 
precepts of morality. Further, it seldom happens that any effort has been 
made to bring the reasoning faculties into healthy exercise; andthe mind, 
being thus left blank, as far as regards every thing that is oo it ceases to be 
a wonder that evil principles should so readily be adopted. 

Out of 138 prisoners (participators in the agricultural riots of 1831,) com- 
mitted to Resting gaol, 25 only could write, 37 only could read, and 76 could 


neither read nor write; 120 were under 40 years of age, varying from 35 


down to 18 years. Of the 30 prisoners tried at Abingdon, 6 only could read 
and write, 11 could imperfectly; the remainder were wholly uneducated. 
Of the 79 prisoners convicted at Aylesbury, only 30 could read and write. 
Of 332 committed for trial at Winchester, 105 could neither read nor write; 
nearly the whole number were deplorably ignorant of even the rudiments of 
religious knowledge. About one half of the prisoners committed to Maid- 
stone gaol, could neither read nor write. 

Outof the whole number of commitments (23,612) in England and Wales 
as returned to the Home Department in 1837, 8,464 were unable to read or 
write well, and only 101 had received a suverior education. Of all the crim- 
inal offenders, one half of one per cent. had received any education beyond 
mere reading and writing. Out of the whole number, 358 were under 12 
years of age, and were totally uninstructed.—Barnard’s Report, 1842. 


It is alleged, however, that, notwithstanding the progress of education, 
crime and immorality increase. If the present bc compared with any distant 
era of history, even the most brilliant, it will be found that the very reverse 
is true. Inthe reign of Elizabeth, for instance, of which Hume boasts that 
“learning had not then prostituted itself by becoming too common,” England 
was covered with gipsies and banditti, and every year, there were from three 
to four hundred executions for capital crimes. In Scotland, before the paro- 
chial schools were established, and education made universal, two hundred 
thousand vagrants, according to Fletcher of Saltoun, roamed over the land, 
living by pillage and beggary, and having “no regard or subjection either to 
the laws of the land, or even to those of God and Nature.” What a change 
has since been wrought! ahd who can doubt that, in producing it, education 
has been a most powerful, though certainly not the only cause? It is not to 
be forgotten, that the causes which affect social welfare are various, and hence 
crime may for awhile increase, and civilization decline, even though educa- 
tion does advance ; not, however, because education is powerless, but because 
its influence is, for the time, overborne or counteracted by other agencies. 

Is it a truth, however, that crime and immorality doincrease? Let us con- 
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sider this question for a moment with regard to our own state (New York); 
and4hat we may limit the inquiry, let us speak only of crime in the techni- 
cal or judicial sense. I remark, then, 

First, That, so far as our own state is concerned, the returns of criminal 
convictions, annually made to the office of the Secretary of State, show that 
the increase of crimes of every description, within the last ten years, is not 
greater than the increase of population, even on the supposition, by no means 
probable, that the returns were as full and complete, when first required, ten 
years since, as they are at present.* 

Secondly, This increase of crime would have been much less, but for the 
unusual influx of foreigners within the last few years. Dr. Julius states, as 
the result of a laborious examination of all the principal prisons of the U. 
States, that about one third of the convicts are foreigners. The returns of 
this state show that, wish us, the proportion is even larger, being in some 
years nearly one half. 

Thirdly, Before this increase of crime could, under any circumstances, be 
ascribed with plausibility to an increase of education, for this is gravely 
maintained by some persons, it would be necessary to show that those offences 
have multiplied fastest which, in their conception and preparation, require 
the greatest knowledge and forethought. The facts, however, are remarkably 
the reverse. In this state, as appears by a late annual report (for 1540) of the 
Secretary of State on criminal convictions, the crimes of forgery, perjury, 
burglary, &c., which imply skill and knowledge, have been diminishing, 
while those which are the usual concomitants of ignorance and mental de- 
basement have increased. To the same effect is the experience of other 
states. Says the chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison, in a late report, 
“that knowledge is not very Sonny used as an instrument in the com- 
mission of crime, may be presumed from the fact that, of the 66 committed 


to this prison last year, the crimes of only four were of such a nature as to 
require for their commission ability either to read or write.” The directors 
of the Ohio Penitentiary state that “ it is an erroneous impression that the 


convicts are intelligent, shrewd men, whose minds have been perverted to vice, 
rather than blunderers into low and vicious habits, and ultimately into the com- 
mission of crime, from idlenness, ignorance, and obtuseness of mental vision. 
It will be seen that nearly the whole number of convicts are below mediocrity 
in point. of information ; and, indeed, our inquiries and observations have lo 
since fully satisfied us that, not only in our own prisons, but in others whic 
we have visited or inquired after, depraved appetites and corrupt habits, which 
have led to the commission of crime, are usually found with the ignorant, un- 
informed, and duller part of mankind. Of the 276, nearly all below medi- 
ocrity, 175 are grossly ignorant, and in point of education scarcely capable of 
transacting the ordinary business of life.” Is it not a question for grave re- 
flection, how far society, after thus suffering individuals to grow up in igno- 
— and incapacity, retains, in respect to them, the right of inflicting pun- 
ishment ? 

Fourthly, To show, however, still more clearly that education, instead o 
being responsible for any portion of this increase of crime, is directly and 
greatly calculated to arrest it, I would place in juxtaposition, and ask atten- 
tion to two facts, which seem to me alike conclusive and striking. 

I. It appears by the late census, that there are but 43,000 white adults in 
this state, who are unable to read and write. If to this number, we add one 
half of the whole colored population of the state as suffering from a like 
inability, and make a large allowance for children old enough to commit crime, 
yet without education, we shall get a total of about 83,000 ; i. e., about 1 2-9th 
of the whole population of the state, who cannot read and write. If, then, 
education has no tendency to diminish crime, so that a person, after havin 
enjoyed its advantages, is as likely to commit crime as the ignorant, we shoul 
expect, on examining the records of our courts and prisons, to find the same 
proportion between the instructed and uninstructed among the convicts, as 
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among the whole population. In other words, we should expect to find 23 
convicts able to read and write to every one unable to do so. Now what is 
the fact ? 

II. If we take the whole number of convictions in this state for the last 
two years, in courts of record and at special sessions, we find not 1 in 29 who 
is unable to read, but 1 in 2; showing that the tendency to crime among the 
ignorant is fourteen and a half times greater than it ought to be, on the sup. 
position that education has no tendency to diminish crime. An examination 
of the Auburn prison, made something more than a year ago, gave, out of 244 
prisoners, but 59 who could read well, and but 39 who could read and write. 

In the New Penitentiary of Philadelphia, out of 217 prisoners received 
dnring the year 1835, but 85 could read and write, and most of these could do 
either the one or the other in buta very imperfect manner. Facts of this 
kind might be adduced to almost any extent. By showing that the propor- 
tion of uneducated convicts is much greater than that of uneducated inhabi- 
tants, they seem to me to demonstrate that ignorance is one of the great 
highways to crime, and that,in proportion as men are left without instruc- 
tion, in that proportion they are likely to become convicts. 

In dismissing this subject, I ought, perhaps, to refer to a statement, made 
a few years since by a distinguished French writer (M. Guerry), which seems 
to militate seriously against the views here taken, and which is frequently 
adduced, as proof that education is powerless in preventing, if it be not effi- 
cient in producingcrime. It was alleged by M. Guerry, after an elaborate 
survey of the “ moral statistics” of France, that there was more crime in the 
best instructed than in the worst instructed provinces of the kingdom. Ad- 
mitting the fact to be as stated, and admitt’>¢, also, that education was the 
cause of this increase of crime, it must be obvious to every one bestowing a 
moment’s reflection on the subject, that the true explanation is to be found in 
the absence, until recently, from French systems of instruction, of a moral 
and religious spirit. 

It has been ascertained, however, on a more thorough examination, that it 
did not hold, as a general fact, that crime was more prevalent in the better 
instructed provinces ; and, moreover, that, if such were the fact, it was sus- 
ceptible of demonstration that education was not to be held responsible for it 
From a paper read a few years since before the Statistical Society of London, 
by G. R. Porter, Esq., it appears that the conclusions of M. Guerry were 
based upon the returns of « single year, whereas five years taken in succes- 
sion would furnish a result entirely different. The returns for the five years 
ending 1833 show, that the annual average number of criminals was nearly 
ten per cent, greater in the least instructed, than it was in the most instructed 
departments ; and it so happens that the year (1531) taken by M. Guerry for 
examination, was the only one of the five, in which the excess of criminals 
was not arranged on the side of the least instructed departments. It is far- 
ther to be considered—and this, indeed, is the all-essential point—that an 
excess of crime, in the best instructed provinces in 1831, proves nothing 
“oe education, unless it can be shown, that the criminals themselves were 

ucated. But it turns out on examination, that {ths of the whole number 
were unable to read and write well, and that the proportion of ignorant 
criminals, as compared with the whole number of uninstructed inhabitants, 
was even greater in the more enlightened provinces than elsewhere. The 
reason for the latter fact probably is, that where education is pretty generally 
imparted, the wholly ignorant find themselves more embarrassed in obtaining 
employment, and hence are more likely to betake themselves to lawless 
courses.—Prof. Potter’s School and Schoolmaster. 





* It — to be considered, also, that in proportion as the detection and punishment of 


offences is facilitated by an improved police, and by a better state of public morals, in that 
— criminal arrests and convictions may become more numerous, thoughcrime itself 
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SCHOOL- HOUSES. 


Abridged from ‘“ School-Architecture by Henry Barnard,” published by 
Case, Tiffany & Burnham, Hartford, Conn. 


I. COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL-HOUSES AS THEY ARE. 


They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise, dust and 
danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repulsive in their ex- 
ternal and internal appearance, and built at the least possible expense of ma- 
terial and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entry for boys and girls appro- 
priately fitted up, no sufficient space for the convenient seating and necessary 
movements of the scholars; no platform, desk, or recitation room for the 
teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are inserted on three or four sides 
of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the inconvenience and dan- 
ger from cross-lights, and the excess of light falling directly on the eyes or 
reflected from the book, and the distracting influence of passing objects and 
events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere is not 
preserved by providing fur the escape of such portions of the air as have be- 
come offensive and poisonous by the process of breathing, and by the matter 
which is constantly escaping from the lungs in vapor, and from the surface 
of the body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through cracks and 
defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not guarded against. 
The air which is heated is already impure from having been breathed, and 
made more so by noxious gases arising from the burning of floating particles 
of vegetable and animal matter coming in contact with the hot iron. The 
heat is not equally diffused, so that one portion of a school-room is frequent 
ly overheated, while another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and adjusted 
toeach other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote the comfort and 
convenience Of the scholars, and the easy supervision on the part of the 
teachér. The seats are too high and too long, with no suitable support for 
the back, and especially for the younger children, The desks are too high 
for the seats, and are either attached to the wall cn three sides of the room, 
so that the faces of the scholars are turned from the teacher, and a portion of 
them at least are tempted constantly to look out at the windows,—or the 
seats are attached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing 
each other. The aisles are not so arranged that each scholar can go to and 
from his seat, change his position, have access to his books, attend to his own 
pe seen and approached by the teacher, without incommoding any 
other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, thermometer, and 
other apparatus and fixtures which are indispensable to a well regulated and 
instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrangements which help 
to yee habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate delicacy of manners 
and refinement of feeling. There are no verdure, trees, shrubbery and flow- 
ers for the eye, no scrapers and mats for the feet, no hooks and shelves for 
cloaks and hats, no well, nc sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and 
no places of retirement for children of either'sex. 
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II. PLANS AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE LOCATION, CONSTRUC- 
TION AND INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Location—style—yards, &¢. The following views, exhibiting the exter- 
nal appearance of several new school-houses, are intended for country dis- 
tricts, or primary schools in villages and cities. 
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Front Elevation of a Village School, with two departments. 
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School House, District Number 6, Windsor, Conn. 


















































Side View of Clinton-street Primary School House, Hartford, Con #5 
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Plan of an Octagonal School-House, by Town & Davis, New-York. 


[For description of this and the following cut, see School and School Masi 
p- 548, and School Archilecture, p. 35.) 
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Despouins of Mie hcese, Outbuildings, and Grounds 





Warmine anp Ventriation. The means of acing, diffusing a 
regulating artificial heat in a climate like ours, eaof daovins ae hat 
tions of the atmosphere which are constantly absorbed, and of removing the 
impurities which are at the same time generated by the breathing of teacher 
and pupils, and by burning fires and lights, must be provided in school-rooms 
as indispensable conditions ef health, comfort and successfal labor. ; 


_ Ina snitable position near the door let a common brick fireplace, as showr, 
in the horizontal (A) and perpendicular (B) section, be built. Let this be in- 
closed on the back and on each side, by a casing of brick ©) four inebes thick, 

leaving between the fireplace and the casing 
a space (d) for air of four or five inches. 
which will be heated through the back and 
jambs. Into this space let the air be admit- 
ted from beneath by « box (f)24 inches wide 
and 6 or 8 deep, leading from the external 
atmosphere by an opening beneath the front 
door or some other convenient place. The 
brick casing should be continued up as high 
as six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace when it may open into the room by 
lateral orifices, (2) to be commanded by iron 
doors, through which the heated air will en- 
terthe room. If these are léwer, part of the 
warm air will find its way into the fireplace. 
The brick chimney should rise at least two 
or three feet above the hollow back, and may 
be surmounted by a flat iron, soap-stene, or 
brick top, with an opening for a smokepipe, 
(i) which may be thence conducted to any 


e. Solid front of masonry. &. Front of 


fireplace and mantel piece. &. Partition Patt of the room. The smokepipe should 
wail. 2. Floor. rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then, 
®ver a passage, to the opposite extremity of the room, where it should ascend 
perpendicularly and issue above the roof. The fireplace should be provided 
with iron doors, by which it may be completely closed. 


The escape of the heated fowl air of a school-room may be promoted, by 
having an air box (A) 1} foot 
—_ 5 - 
square or 24 inches by 6, covered 
by the pilaster, and opening at the 
floor, in the base of the pilaster. 
Let this air box (A) be continued 
into a tin or iron tube (B) 153 
inches in diameter through the roof 
(E) up the side of the house into 
the open air, and through this tube 
the smoke pipe (C) should pass 
also above the roof. Attached to 
the pipe should be caps (D)to keep 
out the rain. This ventilator will 
always act when the pipe is warm, 
as there will be an upward current 
+ \ in the air box, to supply the partial 
——__ 7 -——__ vacuum oecasioned by the escape 
~~. of the heated air around the stove 
pipe. 

The advantages of this double fire-place are, 1. the fire, being made 
against brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious 
qualities which are produced by acommon iron stove, but gives the pleasant 
heat of an open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel will be lost, as the 
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smoke-pipe may be extended far enough to communicate nearly all the heat 
contained in the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, 
and constantly pouring into the room, will diffuse an equable heat throughout 
every part; 4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, 
little cold will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no 
tendency to smoke ; 5. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely 
controlled, increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air 
tight stove. For that purpose, there must be a valve or slide near the bottom 
of one of the doors. 


In the plan of an “ Octagonal School-house” drawn by Town and Davis, 

New York, the room is lighted by a lantern 

window at the topof the room. The stove- 

pipe passes directly up through the center of 
the lantern, an open space is left around the 

pipe for the heated foul air to escape. This 

aperture and cap, with the ventilator, isshown 

by the figure adjoining, which is to a scale of 
half an inch to a foot. The ventilator is 

drawn raised, and the dotted lines show it let 

down upon the roof. It may be of any re- 

quired size, say two feet wide and twelve 

inches high, sliding up and down between the 
stovepipe and an outward case, forming a cap 

to exclude water. This cap may be pushed 

up or let down by a rod affixed to the under 

edge, and lying against the smokepipe. The 

lantern, in the opinion of the emment archi- 

tects named, secures the three great objects of 
uniform light, temperature and ventilation. 








The best mode, however, at the same time of warming and ventilating a 


school-room, especially if it is large, is by pure air heated in a stove or fur- 
nace placed in the cellar or a room lower than the one to be warmed. No 
portion of the room, or the movements of the scholars, or the supervision of 
the teacher, are encumbered or interrupted by stove or pipe. The fire in such 
places can be maintained without noise and without throwing dust or smoke 
into the room. The offensive odors and impurities of burnt air, or rather of 
particles of vegetable or animal matter floating in the air, are not experi- 
enced. The heat can be conducted into the room at different points, and is 
thus diffused so as to secure auniform summer temperature in every part of 
it. A room thus heated, even without any special arrangements for this ob- 
ject, will be tolerably well ventilated, for the constant influx of warm pure 
air into the room will force that which is already in it out at every crack and 
crevice, and thus reverse the process which is ordinarily going on in every 
school-room. By an opening or rather several small openings into the ceiling, 
or a flue, which in either case should connect with the outer air, the escape 
of the impure air will be more effectually secured. 


There should be one or more openings, expressly for ventilation, both at 
the top and the bottom of the room, of not less than twelve inches square, 
capable of being wholly or partially closed by a slide of wood or metal, and, 
if possible, these openings, or the receptacle into which they discharge, 
should be connected with the chimney or smoke-flue, in which there is al- 
ready a column of heated air. By an opening in or near the ceiling, the 
warmer impurities (and air when heated, and especially when over-heated, 
will retain noxious gases longer) will pass off. By an opening near the floor, 
into the smoke-flue, the colder impurities (and carbonic acid, and the other 
noxious gases, which at first rise, soon diffuse themselves through the at- 
mosphere, cool, and subside towards the floor) will be drawn in to supply the 
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current of heated air and smoke ascending the chimney. These openings, 
however, may let cold air in, and will not always secure the proper ventilation 
of a school-room, unless there is a current of pure warm air flowing in at the 
same time. Whenever there is such a current there will be a greater econ- 
omy, as well as a more rapid and uniform diffusion of the heat, by inserting 
the outlet for the vitiated air near the floor, and at the greatest distance from 
the inlet of warra air. 


The Grammar and High Schools in Providence are warmed by furnaces in 
the cellar. The lower school-rooms and the recitation rooms are ventilated by 
an opening near the top of the reom into a flue carried up in the wall, to the 








WH 
attic, as shown in the drawings; and the upper rooms by two openings at the 
top of the arch, directly into the attic. There is a round window at each end 
of the attic, made to swivel, with a line attached, which descends into one of 
the recitation rooms. 


Seats and Desks. ‘The seats and desks should he adapted to each other— 
should be made for pupils of different sizes—should be easy of access and should 
be arranged so as to admit of the constant superintendence of the teacher. 


No. 1 represents a sec- 
tion of seat and desk 
for one pupil—the front 
of the desk slopes 2i 
inches in 16, and consti- 
tutes the back of the pre- 
ceding seat. The seat 
inclines a little from the 
edge. The desk is two 
feet long by eighteen 
inches wide, three inches 
of which is level, and the remaining part is inclined one inch to the foot. The 
edge of the desk and the seat is in the same pe ndicular line. There is a 
shelf for books one foot wide. ‘The ends of the desks are curved so as to be 
convenient for getting out and in the seat, and for sweeping. They might be 
still more curved, and iron supporters would be still better, as occupying less 
space. The level portion of the desk has a groove 
LS ~ (a) running along the line of the slope, to prevent 
& pencils and pens from rolling off; an opening on the 

ne side (by to receive a slate, with which every 

desk should be furnished as a part of the furniture of 
the school-room ; and an opening (c) to receive an 

inkstand, which is covered by a metallic lid. 


The seats and desks should vary in 
aay Wo height, the former from 9 or 10 inches to 16 
or 17, and the latter, from 23 to 29 inches. 

The youngest pupils being seated nearest to the teacher’s desk. 
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Number 5 


Number 2 representa 
a seat and desk for two 
pupils, but nearly simi- 
lar to Number 1. The 
Primary and Intermedi- 
ate schools, Providence, 
are furnished with such. 


Number 3 represents a sec- 
tion of chair and desk used in 
the Providence Grammar 
Schools. The chair is on an 
iron pedestal and is attached to 
the floor by four screws. This 
chair can be furnished by the 
makers in Providence, in 
quantities to fit up a school- 


room, from $1 to 1,25. 


Number 4 represents a modification of the above as 
used in the High Schools. 
tached to a platform wiich is movable. 


The desk and scat are at- 


represents one of “ Kimball’s Improved 


School Chair,” used in the High Schools of Salem, and in 
many of the district schools in the neighborhood. The 
supporters are of cast iron, and when screwed to the floor 


are perfectly firm. 


Number 6 represents a modification of the above chair 
for Primary Schools, 
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Number 7 represents a modification of the plan of a seat and desk for two, 


so us to economize the room, secure t firmness to the desk, and separate the 
pupils as effectually as an aisle of the ordinary width. Each range of desks 
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is divided by a pertit‘on extending from the floor to four inches above the sur- 
face of the dusk. The seat can be attached to the desk as in Number 1 and 2, 
or a chair can be used as represented above. 

nt To accommodate two of the larger pupils in winter, a desk 
like a table leaf can be attached to the highest end of each 
range, (e€) and to accommodate the same number of smaller 
children in summer, movable sand desks can be placed at the 
lowest end. (d@) The sand desk has an opening (@) to re- 
ceive a slate, and a groove (}) to receive a thin Jayer of sand, 
if it should be thought desirable to use sand, before using the 
Z| AN | Slate a8 is done in the New York Primary Schools. 

















PLANS FOR THE INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT OF Scuoot-Houses. The fol- 
lowing plans exhibit a variety of modes for arranging the entries, the seats and 
desks of the pupils, the aisles, the platform of the teacher, the area for recita- 
tion, the stove, and other details of the interior of a school-house. They will 
afford useful hints to committees and architects. 


Fig. 1. Plan of School-Room, District No. 6, Windsor, Ct 
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The building is 33 feet 6 inches Jong, 21 feet 8 inches wide. 

The school-room is 24 feet 5 inches long, by 19 feet 4 inches wide, and 15 
feet 6 inches high in the clear, and was intended for a school of 36 pupils, but 
will accommodate eight or ten more on moveable seats. 

A A. Entries 7 ft. 3 inches by 9 ft. 3 inches in the rear of the building; one 
for boys and the other for girls; each supplied with scraper, mats, shelves 
and hooks for hats and outer garments. B. Teacher’s platform, 5 feet 2 inches 
wide, by 6 feet deep. 5. Shelves for books, in front of which is a movable 
blackboard 5 feet by 4, suspended on weights, and steadied by a groove on 
each side, so as to admit of being raised and lowered by the teacher. DD. 
Passages round the room 2 feet wide. FE E. Aisles 15 inches wide. E. Aisles 
5 feet 3 inches wide. C. Stove. aa. Flues—one for smoke, and the other for 
ventilation. G. Desk for one pupil 2 feet long and 18 inches wide, (See p. 10.) 
H, Seat for one pupil varying from 9% inches to 17% inches. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of a School Room, by Horace Mann. 
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A. Represents the teacher’s desk. B B. Teacher’s platform, from 1 to 2 ft. 
in height. C. Step for ascending the platform, ZL L. Cases for books, apara- 
tus, cabinet, &c, A. Pupils’ single desks, 2 ft. by 18 inches. M. Pupils’ seat, 
1 ft, by 20 inches. J. Aisles, 1 ft. 6 inches in width, D. Place for stove, if 
one be used. E. Room for recitation, for retiring in case of sudden indisposi- 
tion, for interview with parents, when necessary, &c. It may also be used for 
the library, &c. J’ F' FF’ F. Doors into the boys’ and girls’ entries—from 
the entries into the school-room, and from the school-room into the recitation 
room, G GO G. Windows. The windows on the sides are not lettered. 


The seats and desks recommended, are similar to No. 1 or No. 2, on page 
0. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Schocl-Room for 56 Pupils, by F. Dwight. 


The building is 36 fi. long by 26 wide, and 19 ft. high from the ground to the 
eaves, including 2 ft. base. V. Main entrance. C. Outer ouite W. Door 
leading into clothes entry B. X. Door into school-room 24 ft. by 24, and 15 
ft. high in the clear. N. Stove. D. Recess for wood. Y. Door to recitation 
and library room A. M. Platform for recitation. O. Teacher's desk. P. 
His seat, and R. shelves for his books, &«. 8. Map of the World, and on the 







































































opposite side of teacher, a blackboard. E. Center aisle 2 ft. wide. F F. Di- 
vision aisle, 18 inches, and G G side aisles, 20 inches. K. Desk for two pupils, 
4 ft. long by 18 inches wide. J. Seat for two, 12 inches wide, and varying 
from 94 inches to 16 high. H I. Seat and desk for one pupil. Z. Windows 
three on each side. L L. Ventilation and smoke flue. 


Fig. 4. Plan of School-Room for 60 Pupils, Hartford. 
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The exterior dimensions are 40 ft. by 26 ft., and the school-room exclusive of 
the recess for the pillars, and the entry is 30 ft. by 25. = 

A. Entry, on one side of which (a) is fitted up for girls, and the other (5) 
for boys. 6B. Teacher’s platform, 9 ft. long yf 6 inches wide, and 9 inches 
high, with a blackboard nas > the wall behind. V V. Teacher's desk. 
CC, Side aisles 3 ft. wide. L. Rear aisles 4 ft. wide. DD. Aisles each 2 ft. 
Tinches. S. Stove. H. Desk. (See page 9, No. 7.) I. Chair. (See p. 11, No, 
3. d. Sand desk. (See p. 12, No. 7.) e. Leaf, &. (See p. 12, Fig. 7) i. Smoke 
flue. A. Ventilating: flue with opening at top and bottom. Seven win- 
dows. 77. Scrapers forfeet. ¢¢¢7¢. Mats. c. Sink for water pail, basin &. 
E. Closet for library of 600 vols. G. Closet for apparatus &c. 


Fig. 5. Plan of School-Room for 120 Pupils,b G. B Emerson 
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51 feet by 31 feetou's de.) 

D. Entrancedoor, E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet. T. Teach- 

er’s platform. @. Apparatus shelves. ¢. Air tube beneath the floor. d. Doors. 
g. Globes, 7. Library shelves. m. Master’s table and seat. p. Passages. 
tecitation seats. s. Scholar’s desks and seats. 7 s, Stairs to recitation room 
in the attic. v. Ventilator. 2. Windows. 6. Movable blackboard. as. A 


space behind the firep .ce. 








Movable Stand for Plackboard, : 
a. Pins on which the board rests.—= =\} = 











¢. Hinge or joint to the supporting ———————— SS 
legs which are traced by hook 0. Movable Blackboard. 
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Fig. 6. Plan of Male Department, Middletown High School. 


The building is 72 ft. by 54. Male department 50 ft. by 47, with two recita- 
tion rooms R R each 25 ft. by 12. ‘There are seven ranges of desks, each ac- 
commodating ten pupils, and all facing the teacher’s platform D. Each range 
is separated from the other by an aisle 18 inches wide, and the whole surround- 
ed by an open space C C six ft. wide. There are eight flues for ventilation 
opening from the yf and bottom of the room, and discharging into the aitic 

aoe. The whole building is heated by the furnace in the cellar. 
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Platform zaised’ 3’ inches. 

































































































































































Fig. 7. Plan of second floor Brimmer School, Boston. 


The pupils, (236) each accommodated with a chair, (Wales’ Patent School 
Chair) sit with their backs to the teacher’s platform. 
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(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1845, by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the Southern District of New York.] 





The following sections are taken, with the consent of the Au- 
thor, from a work of 428 pages under the above title, by 
Richard Green Parker: a volume which should be in the 
hands of every teacher, and every student of the English 
language.— Editor of Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 


I. 
OBJECTS AND THEIR PARTS 
The first step to be taken in writing composition: is to ob- 
tain ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea 
when obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to culti- 
vate habits of observation; to use the eyes not only in no- 
ticing entire objects, but also their different parts; to con- 


sider their qualities, uses, operations, and effects; togocner 
with their relation to other things. The mind employed in 
such processes ac quires materials for its own operations, and 
thoughts and ideas arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts 
of some visible object, according to the following 


Ezample. 
A HOUSE. 
Its parts are 

The inside, The wainscot, The parlors or 
The outside, The stairs, drawing rooms, 
The doors, The fire places, The wash room, 
The entry, The mantel, The bathing room, 
The rooms, The chimney, The inner doors, 
The ceiling, The closets, The wood shed, 
The walls, The kitchen, The out buildings. 
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Exercises. 


In a similar manner enumerate the parts of the following objects : 


A carriage. 


A ship. 


A church. 


A tree. 
A map. 
A horse. 


Il. 


A book. 
A kite. 
A cow. 
A goat. 
A dog. 
A picture. 


OBJECTS, THEIR QUALITIES AND USES. 


The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the next 
step to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses; 
according to the following 


Gass: 


Its uses: 


Example. 


It is hard, 


solid, 
smooth, 
bright, 
transparent, 
brittle, 
cold, 
tasteless, 


inodorous, 
colorless, 
heavy, 
uninflammable, 
durable, 

stiff, 

inflexible, 
water proof, 


For windows to admit light: 

For spectacles to assist sight : 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanters, 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
vases, cups, and ornaments, such as beads, drops, prisms, 


&e. 


insoluble, 
dry, 

fusible, 
thick or thin, 
long, 

short, 

wide, 

useful. 
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Exercises. 


In the same manner enumerate the qualities of the following objects: 


Sugar. A lamp. 
Salt. Ivory. 
Sponge. A pin. 

A desk. A chair. 
Wool. A table. 
Cotton. A penknife. 
Wax. A quill. 
Whalebone. An inkstand. 
A horn. Ice. 

Chalk. Snow. 


iil. 


UBJECTS, THEIR PARTS, QUALITIES. PROPERTIES, USES, 
AND APPENDAGES. 


The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qualities, properties, uses and av- 
pendages, as in the following 


Example. 


A PEN consists of the quill, pith, surfaces, 
shaft, nib, groove, 
feather, shoulders, inside, and 
lamine, skin, outside. 

Qualities. The quill is transparent, smooth, elastic, 
round or bright, yellowish, 
cylindrical, hard, horny, 
hollow, glossy, tough. 

The shaft is opake, white, hard, 
angular, stiff, grooved. 


The pith is white, porous, soft, 
spongy, elastic, light. 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
once written can be read, or preserved for future information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 


Exercises. 


Enumerate the parts, qualities, and uses of the following objects 


A book. A work-box. A knife. 

A house. A saw. A wing. 

A tree. A chisel. A fin. 

A table. A plane. The hand. 
A bureau. A ball. The arm. 
The contents of a box. A kite. The foot. 
A secretary. A dressing-case. The eye. 
A plate. A sofa. The ear. 
A barrel. A chair. The nose. 
A lamp. A lock. The mouth. 
A candlestick. A key. The human face 


IV. 
EVENTS. 


The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circum:‘ances which happen to himseli 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefully, to see whether any of 
his words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use. 


Example. 


On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
ahorse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the eause; and 
perceived that one of the wheels of the wagon had sunk deep 
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in the mire, and the poor animal was exerting all his strength 
to drag the heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed. 


Exercises. 


In a similar manner, the learner may describe the following events : 


The meeting of a beggar in the street. 
The overturn of a carriage. 

The passing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

A fire. 

The raising of a building. 


V. 
OBJECTS AND EVENTS. 


The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson; and it will be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 


Example. 


As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti- 
ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front:of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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clustering around a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he had just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these -boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 


Exercises. 


In the same manner the learner may describe the following objects and 
events ; 


Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest. 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses running at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street. 
A lion, elephant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the wild animals. 
A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An exhibition of paintings and statuary. 


VI. 
NAMES. 
The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a future exercise on definitions. How it is to be 


performed will be readily seen from the following 


Examples. 


What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise ? 
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Answer. Flattery. 

By what name do we call the delaying of that which we 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which has two 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beef, butter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion ? 

Answer. Temperance. 


Exercises. 


What namie is given to the reverence of God ? 

What name is applied to an effort of genius and art, producing an 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language oniously 
arranged ? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons ? 

Habitual inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis- 
appointment are no longer felt ¢ 

hat state of mind which suffers no dismay from danger ? 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced * 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and that he knows all things ? 

A habit of being pleased ¢ 


Vil. 
SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OR CONVERSATION. 


Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition, they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly out of 
the difficulty ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. ; 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 


THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS. 
Eyes and no Eyes ; or, the Art of Seeing. 


“ Well, Robert, where have you been walking this afternoon?” said a 
tutor to one of his pupils, at the close of a holiday. 

Robert. Ihave been to Broom-heath, and so round by the windmil] 
upon Camp-mount, and home through the meadows by the river side 

Tutor. ell, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert. I thought it very dull, Sir; E scarcely met with a single per- 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

Tutor. Why, if seeing men and horses was your object, you would 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-road. But did you 
see William ? 

Robert. We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so | 
walked on and left him. 

Tutor. That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. , he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing and 
that! Iwould rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet. 

Tutor. Here he comes. Weil, William, where have you been? 

William. O, the pleasantest walk! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
so up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows by the side of the river. 

Tutor. y, that is just the round Robert has been taking, and he 
one of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 

‘illiam. I wonder at that. I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities. 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you 
so much. I fancy it will be <s new to Robert as to me. 

William. I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, you 
know, is close and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 
was an old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunch of something green, 
quite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it. 
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Tutor. Ah! this is a mistletoe, a plant of great fame for the use made 
of it by the Druids of old in their religious rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white berry, of which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, Viscus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground ne root of their own, but fix themselves upon other plants ; 
whence they have been humorously styled parasitical, as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par- 
ticularly honored. 

Wiliam. A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree 
and run up the trunk like a cat. 

Tutor. That was to seek for insects in the bark, on which they live. 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it. 

William. What beautiful birds they are ! 

Tutor. Yes; they have been called, from their color and size, the Eng- 
lish parrot. 

illiam. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was! 
The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and un- 
bounded! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which I 
had never observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(Ihave got them in my handkerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of which I will beg you pre- 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

William. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
& pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great yn and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white above 

is tal 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicious 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in gréat numbers. 

William. There was a flock of Japwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and crying pewit so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Tutor, Ha, ha! you.were finely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird’s, to entice you away from its nest; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

William. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it war the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at. They gave me, too, a creature I never saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

Tutor. Trae. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds pretty 
much, and I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 
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William. They are very venomous, are they not ? 

Tutor. Enough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
they seldom prove fatal. 

‘illiam. Well —I then took my course up to the windmill on the 
mount. I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect! I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen’s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations; and I could trace the wind. 
ings of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But I'll tell you what I mean to do, if you-will give me leave. 

Tutor What is that? 

Wilham. 1 will again, and take with me Cary’s country map, by 
which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. : 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spying-glass. 

Wil vam. I shall be very glad of that. Well—a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is called Camp-mount, there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount. 

Tutor. Very likely you might. I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Roman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

Wiliam. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was al! 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream 
I caught one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how! 
longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

Tutor. 1 can tell you what that bird was —a kingfisher, the celebrated 
haleyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

William. I must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. . Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several little birds running along the shore 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
big as a snipe. 

Tutor. I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their living by wading among the shallows, and picking 
up worms and insects. 

Wilham. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the 
surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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high, steep sand-bank rosé directly above the river, I observed many of 
them go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored full. 

Tutor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of our four species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bring up their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

William. A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune’s trident, only there were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutor. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 

William. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions: He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

Tutor. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentlemen had their Aeronries, and a few are still remaining. 

William. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Tutor, They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively small. 

William. I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what I took to be shells ; and, 
upon going down, I picked up aclod of marl which was quite full of 
them ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
tncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

William. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
sight! The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
all shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to a fine green’at 
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the horizon. But how large the sun appears, just as it sets! I think it 
seems twice as big as when it is over head. 

Tutor. It does so; and you may probably have observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

illiam. I nave; but pray what is the reason of this? 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas tls afternoon’s walk has afforded you ! 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been very instructive, 
too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, Robert ¢ 

Robert. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notice of 
them. 

Tutor. Why not? 

Robert. Ido not know. I did not care about them; and 1 made thy 
best of my way home. 

Tutor. That would have been right, if you had been sent on a mes- 
sage ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have sought out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is; one 
man walks eoush the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut; and upon this difference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been in 
all the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs of 
the paline-beleves they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
many a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
gaining a single idea worth crossing a street for; the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do you, then, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 


The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 


Example. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND HENRY, ABOUT DOGS. 


Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Henry. He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charles. Is he good for any thing, —has he been trained? 

Henry. O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Uncle 
would not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water- 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
through the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, licking the 
frost from the glass, atterapted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immeuiately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
usual. 

Charles. ‘That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, and 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not? 

Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Uncle has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water’s edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is obliged ‘o tie up Gutdo, the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathes for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. What do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O,he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar till some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 


2 
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soundly, and thinks it much less trouble to prevent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Charles. No wonder that your uncle values him; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry. OQ, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar’s, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline’s feet. 

Charles. I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog’s running mad and biting us clil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry. Father says, that there is no fear of a dog’s run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog’s running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles. What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs? 

Henry. It is called hydrophobic, which is a Greek word, 
and means “fear of water.” Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water; they will not drink; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog will drink, you may be sure that he i: 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid aui- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophodia. 

Charles. I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your father is a very sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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Examples. 


In the same manner the learner may write a simple dialogue abont the 
following subjects : 


A cat. A walk. A Sunday School ex- 
A fox. A pair of skates. cursion. 

A ‘orse. A tree, A holiday visit. 

A watch. A kite. An evening party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet. A faneral. 

A meeting-house, An excursion on the water. A baptism. 

A school. A lesson. The celebration of an 
A sled. A new year’s present. anniversary. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 
A sleigh-ride. An excursion into the woods. office. 


VItl. 


WORDS. 


Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence “I shall present the book to Charles,” 
the word “present” signifies an action. If I say “the book 
will then be a present,” the word “present” will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
“Charles must be present when the book is given,” the word 
“present” will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper signification of words, because their meaning is so ma- 
terially affected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are many words, the sound of which is exactly simi- 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. Bat in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac- 
tise, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter s to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment’, increase’, are verbs; while com’- 
ment, in‘crease, &c. are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent, 


Example. 


“T saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 


misery.” 
Johnson, slightly altered. 


Example 2d. 


“ The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes; with full assent 


They rose.” 
Milton, Paradise Lost, B. 2d. 
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“He hath deserved worthily of his country; and his ascent 
(namely, to the highest honors, Sc.) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people.” 

Shakspeare, Coriolanus, Act 2d, Scene 2d. 


Exercises. 


Air, ere, heir; devise, device; altar, alter; trans'fer, transfer’; palate, 
pallet, palette ; fane, fain, feign; bear, bare; bore, boar; council, counsel ; 
coarse, course; Ceiling, sealing; drawer, drawer; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon: freeze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse ; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyre, liar; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise; assent, ascent; rite, right, write, wright; rose, rows; vein, 
vain; rain, rein, reign; raise, rays, raze; size, sighs; slay, sleigh, slaie ; 
their, there; vale, veil, vail; white, wight; way, weigh, whey; you, yew; 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen. scene, 
seine; stile, style; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; aught, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
choler, collar; well, (a nown,) well, (an adverb); per'fume, perfume’ ; sub- 
ject’; sub‘ject; ob’ject, object’; import, import’; pres’ent, present’; ab- 
sent’, ab’sent; sur/vey, survey’; fer’ment, ferment’; tor’ment, torment’; 
insult’, in‘sult; com!pact, compact’; con/cert, concert’; dis'count, dis- 
count’; record, record’; ex’tract, extract/;* bow, beau; berry, bury: 
bough, bow; capitol, capital; cask, casque; censer, censor; claws, clause ; 
site, cite, sight; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak ; 
flue, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slight, 
sleight; wave, waive. 


OF PHRASES, CLAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 


When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a@ phrase. As, The 
extent of the city; The path up the mountain; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 





_* There are about sixty words in the English language that are thus dis- 
tinguished by the accent alone. See Rice’s Composition, page 21st. 
Q* 
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is then styled a clause, a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import. As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Rice’s Composition, 
pages Tth and 65th. 

The words phrase and clause may therefore be thus de- 
fined : 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, with a finite 
verb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows: A sentence always, a clause some- 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There are various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
called a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence: 


Neuter clause, ‘ ; ‘ Darius was 

Substantive phrase in apposition, . a King of Persia. 

Active clause, ‘ . ° Alexander conquered Darius, 
Relative clause, . ‘ ‘ . who fled from the field of battle: 
Passive clause, . je but) he was assassinated 
Substantive phrase, . ‘ . by one of his own generals, _[der, 
Participial phrase, : (who) coveting the favor of Alexan- 
Minor active and relative clause, slew his unfortunate master 
Infinitive phrase, : to secure his own interest 


Substantive phrase,  . . with that monarch. 


A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 





* A finite verb is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
infinitive mood, or the participle, as they have no nominative, are not con- 
sidered finite verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, struck the verb, and boy the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to eXpress some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, * Life is short.” 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
“ Life is short, and art is long.” The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

First. By asingle noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
(him. } 

Secondly. By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [ Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate- 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly. By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fourthly. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifthly. By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 


The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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simple and componnd. The exercises that are subjoined, are 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from the clauses, 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 
Exercises. 

The eye of the passing traveller may mark them, or mark them not, 
bat they stand peacefally in thousands over all the land; and most beau. 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its 
low holms encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny burn, — its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inha\i:- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-tlying bees. 

By ments so strong. If we could imagine. They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences In spite of all admonition and reproof. 
Feel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. | am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that. Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Has 
produced in our mind. Religion has its seat in the heart. Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient. Remains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spo: 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote pe-iod of time. We hoped tha: 
this sight. e interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Hav: 
@ tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light. However hase or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. ‘The tender assiduitics 
of friendship. Irregular projecting recks. Was peculiarly dear. With 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of night. The science which 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 


Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heaped in tne hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupicd 
with the objects uf their present perceptions; and the case is nearly the 
same with the lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 


Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
F ereay gi nothing. ao ; 
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xX. 


USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA. 


The previous Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in the 
construction of such sentences; as in the following 


Example. 


We went. 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Rey. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
aight, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rey. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 


Exercises. 


In the same manner the student may expand the following simple 
sentences : 

My father sailed. They have done all they could. 

John related. A cat caught. 

If Henry had not disobeyed. A thief was caught. 

God created. The lightning struck. 

I remember. The river rolled. 

Habitual indolence undermines. The minister preached. 
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I heard John say. The artist painted. 
Henry declared. I have purchased. 
This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The boy fell. 
Gentleness corrects. The girls rose. 

The boys took. A mad dog bit. 

The servants returned. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down. 
The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 
The master came. The earthquake destroyed. 
A large number of peopled assembled. The beggar came. 
Geography teaches. I heard him sing. 


XI. 
OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 


The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts after it. This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

In the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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Example 


The poet must study variety, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 


Exercises. 


{The student will notice that in the following sentences, the members 
are very badly arranged. It is required of him to present them in such 
order as will make them most harmonious and exhibit the sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing should be just as it was when he left. 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty sound. and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the past night, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions which will never be forgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be effaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
I am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 





* It will save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
preparation of his exercises, pursue the following method: placing the dif- 
ferent members of the sentence in separate lines and numbering them, 
he may afterwards arrange them by their numbers, as in the following 
example : 

1 We, 

2 with the rest of our party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

pursued, 
our journey. 


ooo 


CACC 
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piness of their present and future life, in- mending their characters, and to 
influence the minds of others. 

Having on the mercy and protection of the Almighty cast ourselves, 
to pat labor and duties which he imposes, with new confidence we shou\d 
go forth. 

Given in part to prayer, as of devotional topics and excitements, a va. 
riety it fermshes, this period should be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judge; and that another day has gone, 
at this hour, naturally a reflecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and irregular de- 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithfully, conscience wil! 
recount. 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and of this un- 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them could tell. 

In the little hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whos 
shroud was haply not yet still from the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers composedly but firmly stood, 
grasping each others hand, the minister said, “ loon fulfill the promis 



























which I made to your father on his de»th bed” and with a vleasant coun- 

| tenance stood beside them. 
Ona voyage in quest of a north-west to India, Henry Hudson 
In 1609, an Englishman in the service of the Dutch, discovered the noble 


river that bears his name. 


XII. 


a eee 


SENTENCES. 


The following words constitute a perfect sentence. It 1s 
required to arrange them into sentences. 


Example. 


1 


A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
' Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 


i Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
i. | Mark Antony this made “have all I except lost away given 
s (Cf have I what.” 

7. | Mark Antony, when under adverse circumstances, made 

) this interesting exclamation: “I have lost all, except what I 

have given away.” 
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Exercises. 


Sorrows the poor pity sufferings of the and. 

To itself others heart grateful the duty at performs once its and itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God kindest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable youth sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the of a most. 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in duties contained all are moral our: By do done be 
would as you. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as many drink and eat we should, 
to live im order. 

Glorious the Sun how an object is; but glorious more how much good 
is great that and good Being use for our made it who. 


XIII. 


CAPITAL LETTERS. 


The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 


other piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. ‘ 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences oceur together, and are 
not totally independent. 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &e. 

All proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. ; 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is in 
a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

3 
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The first word of an example, every substantative and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter 

‘The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
are the principal subject of the composition, may begin with 
capitals. 

Exercises. 


when socrates Was Asked what Man Approached the Nearest to Per- 
fect happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Remarked, with ~~ piety and truth, that the Creation 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Good man. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improvement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Young; but the young Often Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? till 
Seven Times ? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead? the custom Of duelling 
4 how manv lessons are there in this book ? are there More Than twenty- 

ve? 
why did You Not Arrive sooner? were you necessarily Detained ? 


daughter of faith, Awake! Arise! [lume 
the Dread Unknown, The chaos of The tomb. 


the lord My pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Feed Me With A shepherd’s care. 


father of all in Every Age, 
. rca vos re gga’ - 

y Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
jehovah, jove, or lord 


thou great first cause, least understood, 
who All my Sense Confined (confinedst), 
to Know But This, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am Blind. 


yet Gavest me In this Dark Estate, &c. 
the ianguage of Manv of the europcan nations was derived From the 
Ancient {atin = , 


The ment and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement. 

i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the ish consul. 

Always remember this Ancient maxim, Spoken by the greek philoso- 
pher: “ Know thyself.” 

The christian lawgiver Says, “take up Thy Cross Daily and follow me.” 

solomon observes, that “ e goes Before Destruction.” 

johnson’s dictionary has long been the standard of english orthograph) . 
but the work of doctor webster seems in a Fair way to Supplant It 

have you read rollin’s ancient history. 

thomson’s seasons and cowper’s task contain many Poetical Beauties. 

i hope You will be able to Write Correctly All that i have Written. 
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XIV. 
OF PUNCTUATION. * 


Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 


The Comma fT , The quotation marks =” 
The Semicolon } ; The Dizresis ee 
The Colon : Crotchets () 
The Period § Brackets [ J 





* The importance of correct punctuation may be seen by the following 
extract from the London Times of September, 1515. 

“ The contract lately made for lighting the town of Liverpool, during the 
ensuing year, has been thrown void by the misplacing of a comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thus: ‘The lamps at present are about 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.’ The contractor would have proceeded to fur- 
nish each lamp with the said twenty threads; but, this being but half the 
usual quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of preceding, the word each. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered.” 

Again; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 
the punctuation ; 

“T said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sorry for it.” 

Now the pause placed after dishonest, will imply that et is true that he is 
dishonest, thus: “I said that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it.” But, if the pause be placed after true, the sentenee implies that it is 
true that Isaid he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thus: “I 
said that he is dishonest, it is true; and I am sorry for it.” 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : “ Believing Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait.” Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

+ The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment, section, or part cut off from a complete sentence. 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the point, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

The word semicolon is derived from the Latin word sem. which means 
if, and the Greek word solon, which signifies a member. 
_§ The word period is derived from the Greek language, and means “a 
eureutt,” 
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The Exclamation ! 
The Interrogation The Bence 

The Dash The Acute Accent 

The Ellipsis The Grave Accent 
The Hyphen The Circumflex Accent 
The Breve The Caret 

The Apostrophe ’ The Cedilla 


To these may be added the marks of reference : 


The Asterisk * The Section 
The Obelisk + The Parallels 
The Double Obelisk © { The Paragraph 


RULES OF PUNCTUATION. 


1. When two or more words are connected without the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word ; as, 
“ Alfred was a ave, pious, patriotic prince.” 

2. Those parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical clause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com- 
parison, must be separated by commas ; as,“ The elephant, which you 
saw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage.” 
“Shame being lost, all virtue is lost.” ““ Peace, O Virtue, peace is all 
thine own.” “ Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.” 

3. The following words. and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally acpainiinl by commas from the rest of the sentence; namely, 
Nay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
again. first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
uC, 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
tion, and words and clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, “! 
ity the man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, "T is all 
arren. 
“ Though deep, yet clear; thongh gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o’erflowing, full.” 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place may be supplied by a comma; as, “ From law arises 
security: from security, inquiry; from inquiry, knowledge.” 

6. Nouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas; but if such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are not divided: as, “Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge.” 

7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated by semicolons; as, “ Wisdom 
has builded her house; she hath hewn out her seven pillars; she hath 
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killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine; she hath also furnished 
her table. 

8. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent; as, “ Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt: the gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition 
and aid. 

9. The colon* is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
introduced ; as, “ The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of 
the Deity in these words: God is love.” 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen- 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations; as,“One clear and direct path is pointed 
out to man.” “Fear God.” “Have charity towards all men.” “G. 
W.” for “George Washington.” “Geo.” for “George.” “ Benj.” for 
“Benjamin.” “QO. §.” for “Old Style.” “F. R.S.” for “Fellow of the 
Royal Society.” 


In a general view, the period separates the paragraph into sentences ; 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into simple ones; and the 
comma collects into clauses the scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &., belonging to every verb and to every noun. 


The note of interrogation,t or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence which contains a question; as, “ Who is 
this?” “ What have you in your hand?” “The Cyprians said to me, 

“Thy do you weep?” 

* exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
uu. ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pity, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &. It is also used to mark an exalted idea of the Deity; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection; as,“ How mischievous 
are the effects of war!” “O blissful days! Ah me! how soon ye pass!” 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected; as, “ What is more amiable than 
virtue |” 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
parenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exvressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c. 

A parenthesis ¢ is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 





* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction; as, “ Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness: there is no such thing in the world:” “Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness; for there is no such thing in the 
world.”” But many respectable writers make no use of the colon; and it 
may well be questioned, whether the retention of this character among the 
— of punctuation adds any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
anguage. ‘ 
_t The word interrogation is derived from the Latin, and means a gues 
tion 


t The word parenthesis is derived from the Greek language, and means 


an insertion. 


3* 
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another sentence, but which may be omitted without injuring the sense 
or construction, and is enclosed between two curved lines like these ; ( ). 

The curved lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like these, [ | which 
are called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the use of crotchets and 
brackets: Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence. 
which is inserted between the parts of another sentence: Brackets are 
generally used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itself. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parenthesis, brackets enclose the former and crotchets the latter ; 
as in the following sentence from Sterne: “I know the banker I dea! 
with, or the physician I usually call in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to call in any vhvsician in this case] to be neither of them men 
of much religion.” 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, &c.; but the best writers avoid the 
use of parentheses as much as is possible. 

The hyphen * is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word; as, sea-water, semi-circle. 

The hyphea is also used to denote the long sound of a vowel ; as, Epi- 
curéan, decd-rum, balcd-ny. 

The hyphen must always be put at the end of the line when part of a 
word is in one line and part in another; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable must never be separated; as, —_ extraor- 

dinary, not ext- 
raordinary. 

The dash is a straight mark longer than a Reahens thus, — 

The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or change of 
the subject; but, by modern writers, it is emploved as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma. semi 
colon, colon, or period ; sometimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
sometimes for crotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 
various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k——g, for the king; 
sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, * * * *; sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, - - - -; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these: .... 

The breve (thus ~) is placed over a vowel to indicate its short sound; 
as, St. Hélena. 

The apostrophe { is a comma placed above the line. It is used as the 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John’s; “’Tis” for “it is”; “tho’” for 
“though ;” “lov’d” for “loved”; “I'll” for “I will.” 

The quotation marks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 





* The word hyphen is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
under one, or together; and is used to imply that the words or syllables, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word ellipsis is derived from the Greek language, and means a 


omission. 
} The word apostrophe is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
the turning away, or omission, of one letter or more. 
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called, consist of four commas ; two inverted, or upside down, at the be- 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
some author in his own words ; and two ofhers, in their direct position, 
placed at the conclusion; as, An excellent poct says: 


“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Sometimes the quotation is marked by single, instead of double, 
commas. 

The dizeresis * consists of two periods placed over the latter of two vow- 
els; to show that they are to be pronounced in separate svilables; as, 
Laocoén, Zobnomia, cooperate. 

The brace is employed to unite several lines of poctry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term ; and it is also used to prevent 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus, 


“ Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine.” 


C-e-0-u-s 


SEE, Fam ptm es 


T-i-o-u-s 


The cedilla, or cerilla, is a curve line placed under the letter ¢, to show 
that it has the sound ofs. It is used principally in words derived from 
the French language. 

Thus, garcon, in which word the ¢ is to be pronounced like s. 

The accentst are marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
words. 

The accents are three in number ; 


The grave accent thus, * 
The acute accent; thus, ” 
The circumflex accent; thus, 4 


The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syl- 
lable, to show that it must be pronounced with the falling inflection of 
the voice; as, Reuthamir. 

The acute accent is represented by a similar: mark, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
with the rising inflection of the voice; thus, Epicuréan, Européan. 

The meaning of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent which 
is used ; thus, the following sentence if the acute accent be used on the 
word alone, becomes a question. 


“ Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou aldne shalt hear?” 


But, if the grave accent be placed on the word alone, it becomes a simple 
declaration ; as, 





* The word diaeresis is derived from the Greek language. and signifies 
a taking away, or a division. 

+ The wend snout is derived from the Latin language, and signifies the 
tone of the voice. 

















- 


A i A monte: 


ee 
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“ Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou alone shalt hear.” 


The circumflex accent is the union of the grave and acute accents, 
and indicates that the syllable on which it is placed should have both 
the rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The caret* is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the line. 
It is never used in printed books, but, in manuscripts it shows that 
something has been accidentally omiited ; as, 

recited 
* George has his lesson.” 

The following marks are references ; and are generally used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page : 

The Asterisk,* The Parallels, || 
The Obelisk,t The Paragraph,] 
The Double Obelisk,t The Index, > 
The Section,§ 


When many notes occuron a page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled. Figures and letters are also sometiines 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that in some books the section, §, and the 
paragraph, 4, are used to mark the parts of composition, which in 
writing or printing should be separated. 

A paragrapht denotes the beginning of a new subject or a sentence 
not connected with the foregoing. 

A sectiont is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition should be di- 
vided into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation 
Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very numerous in a 
small compass, should be separated into paragrarhs. 


LXIV. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, OR LETTER WRITING | 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one ofthe most useful forms of composition, and there are few 
who can read and write at all, Who are not frequently 





* The word caret is derived from the Latin language, and signifies i is 
wanting. 
t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 


an ascription in the margin. 

t The word section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies « 
division or cutting. ‘The character which denotes a section seems to be made 
of ss, and to be an abbreviation of the words signum sectionis, the sign of the 
section. 

4 It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing, if not one of the highest, 
is one of the most difficult branches of composition. An elegant letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind of writing. | 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prac- 
tised by respectable teachers, who give epistolary writing the first place in 
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upon to perform it. Under the head of Letter Writing, it is 
intended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolary 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or eeremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
that, whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superseription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that “ trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined,” surely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a written 
communication is made by one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the reply should also be written ; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the first person, the reply should 
also be in the first person. Thus, when the letter begins : 


“ Dear Sir, 
“1 write to inform you,” &c., 
the answer should be in the first person also; thus: 
“ Dear Sir, 
“T have received your letter,” &c., or “Your letter 


informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say,” 
&e. 


If the letter is written in the third person, thus: 


“Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr. 
Brimmer,” &c., 


the answer should also be in the third person; thus: 


“Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker,” &c. 





the attention of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the volume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now require him to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
or fictitious person, announcing some event, or on some formal subject. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directions with regard to fold- 
ing, sealing, &c., for early habits of negligence, or want of neatness, are 
with difficulty eradicated. 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the first person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written at the beginning, when the letter is written in the 
first person, and at the end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 


A neat and well-written letter is a much more rare production than it 
ought to be. Few directions can be given with regard to the composition 
of a letter; but it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with regard to the mechanical execution of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regard to Letters. 


A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely : 
Ist. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5th. The signature ; and, 6th, The address, with the title, if 
any. 
The date should be written near the right hand upper 
corner of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet. 


16* 
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Example 1st. 


FORM OF A LETTER. 








Date. 


one eee 


Complimentary address. 
Onn 


6oyv 


r. 


PE PAPAAR ARAL IOO OY” 


PP III ODI EEO OOOO eouOmOoOmOmzmEMO OOOO 


OO OOOO a eer 


Pers 


Style, or Complimentary Closing. 


een 


Signature. 


Address,or Superscription. 
NARA nr 


Title, if any. 


eee 
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Example 2d. 


A LETTER, WITH ITS PARTS. 








(date.) 
Boston, May 2d, 1843. | 
(complimentary address.) 


Dear ie, 


(body of the letter.) 


DP have endeavored to frre: | 


sent a pe felain directions fp letter: rwuting, | 
whieh, OF hoe, will te wiffuiently intellgil le, | 
without much labored ved explanation. Af, how: | 
eve, OF have unfotunately neglected any Ma: 
tewwal fount, DP shall very gladly supifily the | 
de wency, f you will have the Aindnefs fo | 
mention tt, cether e prewsonally, oe b Y note. 
(style, or complimentary closing.) 
Yours cexfrect, fully Y, 
(signature.) 


George C. SL. Darher. 
(the address, or superscription. ) 


Aton. Same Aaiper. (title.) 
Mayor f Nww Y York. 








In very formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before ke has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
this case, also, the date should be written below, in the place 
of the address. 
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Example 3d. 


A FORMAL LETTER. 





|S the Gton. CMa. Brummer, 
Mayor of LBoston. 
ia, 


She foullea ochools of thes 
commonwealth ave under fret obligations to ye 


fe you date manifient lonofaction. Shat 
you may tong hive to ewutnef, and to cepoice im 
the wudlely extended influences of that tenefac- 
tion ta the audent wish op 
Hii, 
Yours very eespectfally, 
Yeick d. G. Darker. 
Boston, Ctug. 3d, 1843. 











The folding * of a letter, though in itself a thing of appa- 
rently trivial importance, is still deserving of attention. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 





* Official documents and very formal letters have, sometimes, but two 
folds ; and these are made by doubling over the top and bottom parts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papers are generally 
kept on file. The whole is then enclosed in an envelope. 
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Example 4th. 
This Cut represents the folding of a Letter. 


x No. 2. The first fold, one a 
No. 1. The Letter before it is folded. the first leaf tanned over” adam 











SSS 
Boston, Fed. 9, 1844. Boston, 
Dear Sir, Dear Sir, 
Your letter of the Ith Your 
has been duly recewed, and has been dul 
[ shall, at my earliest leisure, T shall ut my, 
attend to the business to attend to th 
which you have therein called which you h 
my attention. my atiention 
Yours respectfully, Yours, ; 
John Smith. 
Mr. Richard Roe. Mr. Richare 























No. 5. The second fold; the folded part 
turned over so as to meet the left 
side of the sheet. No. 4. The third fold. 








a ee 


ee 


~ 























No. 5. The fourth fold No. 6. The fifth fold. 














| 


No. 7. The letterclosed. No. 8. The letter sealed. No. 9. The letter directed. 




















| Reichard Tooe, 
Boston. 
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TITLES. 


Tn the superscription of a letter, the title of Honourable is 
generally given by courtesy to the Vice-President of the 
United States; to the Lieutenant-Governor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a city; to the Heads of De- 
partments, &e. In addressing the President of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title “ His ExceJlency” * is gener- 
ally used. T 





* See Antonomasia, page 82. 

t No titles are formally recognized by law in this country, except in 
Massachusetts, where the legal title of the Governor is “ His Excellency,” 
and that of the Lieutenant-Governor, “ His Honor;’’ and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is dy courtesy only, that the usage has obtained. As it is 
possible that this volume may fall into the hands of some individuals who 
are curious to know something of the forms of address in the mother coun- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Edinburgh a few years ago. 


“ Directions for Superscriptions and Forms of Address to Persons of every 
Rank. 


|The superscription, or what is put on the ovtside of a letter, is printed in 
Roman characters, and begins with To. The terms of address used in be- 


ginning either a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed in Italic 
etters, immediately after the superscription. The d/anés are to be filled up 
with the real name and title. ] 


“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty,— Sire, or May t* please your 
Majesty. Conclude a petition, or speech, with,— Your Majesty’s most 
Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 

ba Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, — Madam, or, May it please your 
stlajesty. 

To his Royal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, — May it please your 
Royal Highness. 

In the same manner address every other member of the Royal Family, male 
or female. 

Nobility. To his Grace the Duke of , My Lord Duke, Your Grace, or, 
May it please your Grace. . 
To the Most Noble the Marquis of ——, My Lord Marquis, Your Lordship. 

Tothe Right Honorable ——, Earl of , My Lord, Your Lordship. 

Tome. Right Honorable Lord Viscount ——, My Lord, May it please your 
sordship, 

To the Right Honorable Baron ——, My Lord, May it please your Lordship. 

The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with their husbands, thus: 

To her Grace the Duchess of ——, May it please your Grace. 

To pr — Honorable Lady Ann Rose, — My Lady, May it please your 

dyship.—— 

The titles of Lord and Right Honorable are given to all the sons of Dukes 
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The members of a house of representatives, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken collectively, should be addressed as “ The 
Honorable,” &c. 

The title of Esquire is also given by courtesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentlemen to whom we wish to 
show respect ; but, when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 





and Marguises, and to the eldest sons of Earls; and the title of Lady and 
Right Honorable to all their daughters. The younger sons of Earls are 
all Honoradles and Esquires. 

Right Honorable is due to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to al! the 
members of Her Majesty’s Most * Honorable Privy Council, to the Lord 
Mayors of London, York, and Dudlin, and to the Lord Provost of Eu) »- 
burgh, during the time they are in office; to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons; to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, Admiralty, 
Trade, and Plantations, &c. ; 

The House of Peers is addressed thus,—To the Right Honorable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. My Lords, May it please your 
Lordships. 

The House of Commons is addressed thus,—To the Honorable the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
—_ reland in Parliament assembled. Gentlemen, or, May it please your 

ors. 

The sons of Viscounts and Barons are styled Honorable and Esquire ; and 
their daughters have their letters addressed thus,—to the Honorable 
Miss or Mrs. D. B. 

The king’s commission confers the title of Honoradle on any gentleman in 
a place of honor or trust; such as, the Commissioners of Excise, His 
Majesty’s Customs, Board of Control, &c., Admirals of the Navy, Gen 
erals, ieutenant-Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 

All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their title by right ; 
such as Honorable, before their title of rank, such as Captain, &c.; thus, 
the Honorable Captain James James of the ——, Sir, or Your Honor. 

Honorable is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
the Governors and Deputy-Goveruors of the Bank of England. 

The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Gov- 
ernors in rin countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lords 
Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address such thus, — 

To his 7 Sir ——, Bart., Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, and Plenipotentiary to ‘he Court of Rome, — Your Excellency, 
May it please your Ex ; 

The title Right Worshipful, is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re- 
corder of London; and Worshipful, to the Aldermen and Recorders of 
other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England, — Sir, or, 
Your Worship. 

The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except the Archbishops and Bishops, 
who have something additional ; thus, — 

To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, To the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, — My Lord, or, 
Your Crace. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of —, My 
Lord, or, Your Lordship. 


* The Privy Counsellors, taken collectively are styled his Majesty's Afost Honor- 
able Privy Counell. ’ ¥ ¥ 
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used, that of Esquire is always to be omitied. on the principle 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reason, the 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 


OF NOTES OF INVITATION. 


Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called billet paper. The answers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of propriety 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 


* In the address on the outside of a letter, note, &c., when the residence 
of the person addressed is unknown, but it is known that he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in which we write, the word “ Present” is frequently 
introduced to supply the place of the residence. 





To the very Rev. Dr. A. B., Dean of , Sir. 

To the Rev. Mr. Desk, or, To the Rev. John Desk. * 

The general address to clergymen is, Sir, and when written to, Reverena 
Sir. Deans and Archdeacons are usually called Mr. Dean, Mr. Arch- 
deacon. 

Address the Principal of the University of Edinburgh thus, — To the Very 
Rev. Dr. B., Principal of the University of Edinburgh, — Doctor ; when 
written to, Very Rev. Doctor. The other Professors thus,— To Dr. D. 
R., Professor of Logic in the University of E.,— Doctor. If a Clergyman, 
say, — To the Rev. Dr. J. M., Profeésor of, &c., — Reverend Doctor. 

« Those who are not Drs. are styled Esquire, but not Mr. too; thus, — To J. 

P., Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — Sir. 

If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M., 

Professor of, &c. 
istrates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 

viz. of the House of Commons (these last have M. P. after Esq.,) and ail 

gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esquire, and their 

wives a 


* It seems to be unsettled whether A/r. should be used after Reverend, or not. In 
my opinion (says Mr. Lennie) it should, because it gives a clergyman his own honor- 
ary title over and above the common one. May we not use the Rev. Mr. as well as 
the Rev. Dr.? Besides, we do not always recollect whether his name is James, or 
John, &c. Mr., in such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than a long, 
ill-drawn dash, thus, The Rev. —— Desk. In short, Mr. is used by our best writers 
after Reverend, but not uniformly. The words 7o the, not pao necessary on the 
back of a letter, are seldom used ; but, in addressing it in the in , left hand corner, 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 
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notes of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of the 
note, and at the left hand. * 


Example 5th. 


FORM OF NOTES OF INVITATION, WITH THE REPLY. 


INVITATION FOR THE EVENING. 





Cts. Inith* ceqguests the frlcasire of 
CMe. and Chu. Chapman's company on 
Shursday Ove’ , the Sth tnol. 

‘jae ~ 
Beacon Gr. 








Example 6th. 


THE REPLY. 





OMe. and Che. Chapman accepul 
with (foleasure Nv. Smiths invitation fp 
Shursday Evening, the 5th inst 

Fel. 12th. 








* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
they should be addressed, “‘ The Messrs.,”’ or, “‘ Messrs. ;"’ if to two single 
ladies, “‘ The Misses,’’ not the “ Miss.” Thus, “‘ The Misses Smith, or, 
“The Misses Davies,” not, “ The Miss Smiths,” nor ‘‘ The Miss Davises.” 

t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea-table, there 
seems to be a propriety in the invitation to tea, or the evening, coming from 
the lady of the house alone. 

t Or, Mr. and Mrs Chapman regret that a previous engagement will de 

17 
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Example 7th. 


INVITATION TO DINNER. 





] 
| 
| 
| 


Ma. Fylea ceguests the (frleasire of 

e | 

the Gton. Cte. Ces company at dinnet on | 

Saturday newt, at 5 dclech. 
LBowdun Gy Uare, 

lyfe , 

Wednesday, 13th fly 


| 
| 
| 





Example 8th. 


THE REPLY * 





Me. Chi accepts with (fleasire CH. | 
| Tyler's invitation to denner on Saturday newt, 
at 5 éclock. 
LBeacon Sreet 
Shursday, 7 4th fly 





| 








prive them of the pleasure of accepting Mrs. Smith's polite invitation for 
Thursday evening, the 5th inst. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady’s invitation may be: Mr. Chapman 
has the honor of accepting, &c., or, regrets that a previous engagement will 
prevent his having the honor, &c. 


* The latest and most approved style of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docu- 
ments, in the note on page 188th. The envelopes, ready made, are fur- 
nished by the stationer. ir not enclosed, they generally have two folds 
only ; and in directing them, the open part, or on of the note should be 
on the left side. When enclosed, but one fold is necessary. 
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With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
used, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular about these matters al- 
ways use wax in preference to wafers. 


LXXXI. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND CORRECT- 
ING THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARE PRE- 
SENTED TO THE TEACHER. 


Read over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 
are correctly spelled; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 
another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
that the ote of the same syllable must all be written in the 
same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 
you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the “ ands” in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 





y 
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whether you have introduced all the words necessary for the 
full expression of your ideas; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word \'n the same sentence, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXIL); 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.); and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 


Tie following rules must also be observed. 


1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and numbers (except in 
dates) must be expressed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, excepting where despatch is absolutely necessary, the 
character &, and others of a similar nature, must not be used, but the 
whole word must be written out. 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for ai/ the letters of a syllable, 
they must all be carried into the next line; and when a word is divided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and should 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, but a little towards the right. Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 


used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 
commas. 


Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the written exercises 
of Students. 


1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c.; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequently misspelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and occasionally 
spelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi- 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent effect, especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as- 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. Insist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student’s best hand, with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the preduction of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
execution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent’s own idea which ought to be “ taught how to shoot.’ 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
—that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
spicuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so that, no room being left for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to fill a page, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions. a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent’s own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 





* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may, with advantage, occa- 
sionally present to the student a piece selected from some omy writer ; 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. is analysis 
should comprehend the following operations : 

Parsing. 

Punctuation. 
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The preceding exercise is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
in conformity with the suggestions just made, the student’s composition: 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of very young students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 

marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectly written, it will be suff. 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it, as in the following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a s letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is written on the blank page on the left. When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written over the words designating the 
order in which they are to be read. 





Transposition. 
Synonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illnstrated. 
ariety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
from Latin to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of higher grade may also be exercised in the Logical Analysis 
of the same subject, noticing the subject with its scope, topics, method, 
and lastly in a Critical Analysis, relating to the choice of words. 

Structure of the sentences. 7 

Style. Of these he will give the general charac- 

arenes ter, with a particular analysis. 

eas. 


Errors. 
Beauties. 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION 


IN 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1846, by Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, 
In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


[The following practical suggestions for the use of Teachers in presenting the 
subject of English Grammar to young learners, connected with familiar exer- 
cises in Composition, were prepared at our request by W. H. Wells, Instruc- 
tor in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. They are published in the present 
forméwith the consent of Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, publishers of Wells’s School 
Grammar, now* in press.—Editor of the Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Tnstruction.] 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


Tue classification of words may be introduced by referring to the 
different kinds of trees; to the different kinds of animals; or to any 
other collection of objects that admit of a regular division into distinct 
classes. Thus, when we go into a forest, we find that the number of 
trees about us is greater than we can estimate. But we soon observe 
that a portion of them have certain striking resemblances, while they 
differ essentially from all the rest. We also observe that others, 
which differ materially from these, have similar resemblances to one 
another, /nd, by extending our observation, we find that this count- 
less multitude of trees all belong to a very few simple classes, which 
are easily distinguished from each other. Those of one class we as- 
sociate together, and call them Oak trees; those of another class we 
call Pine trees; and in this manner we proceed with all the different 
kinds. 

Just so it is with the words of our language. Though there are 
more than 40,000 of them, yet we find, on a careful examination, that 
they all belong to less than a dozen different classes, called Parts of 
Speech ; so that we have only to learn the character of these divisions, 
and we shall be able to tell the class to which any word in the lan- 
guage belongs. 





* Jan. 1846. 
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By some such introductory illustration, the curiosity of a class of 
beginners may be easily excited, and they will thus be prepared to en- 
ter with eagerness upon the labor of learning to distinguish the differ- 
ent parts of speech. 

The teacher should iead his pupils to take an active part in these 
lessons from the beginning ; not only by proposing frequent questions 
for them to answer, but also by encouraging them to ask such ques- 
tions as their own curiosity may suggest. 





THE NOUN. 


Having prepared the way for the consideration of words, the teacher 
next requests his pupils to mention the names of any objects that occur 
to them. They proceed with book, desk, inkstand, etc., which the teach- 
er writes in a column on the black-board. 

The teacher now asks a variety of questions, similar to the follow- 
ing:—Are all words names? Can yon mention any words that are 
not names? Are good and bad names? Why not? Can you think 
of any object that has nota name? Do any objects that you cannot 
see or touch have names? Is wise a name? Is wisdom? Virtue? Vir- 
tuous? Knowledge ? 

After these questions have been disposed of, the pupils are inform- 
ed that the names of all objects, whether material or immaterial, are 
called nouns ; and the teacher proceeds at the same time to write this 
title over the column of names on the board. 

One or more sentences are now placed in the hands of the pupils, 
or written on the board; and each member of the class proceeds to 
select all the nouns, and write them im a column on a slate or piece of 
paper. The teacher should commence with sentences of the simplest 
construction, and afterwards introduce more difficult forms of expres- 
sion as the learners advance. 


Mover L 
The earth is a large globe or ball. Virtue is Letter than riches. 


Nouns. 

Earth 

Globe 

Ball 

Virtue 

Riches 

Exercises of this description should be continued till the pupils are 
able to point out the nouns of any common sentence with readiness. 
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The teacher next writes several nouns on the black-board, and calls 
on the class to construct one or more sentences embracing the words 
which he has placed before them. 


Monet I. 
Sun, bird, idleness, night. 
The hawk is a bird of prey —Idleness often leads to vice—The sun shines by 
day and the moon by night. 


After going through with several exercises of this kind, the pupils 
should be required to construct a variety of sentences, and write the 
letter n over all the nouns embraced in them. 


Move. IIL 
n < na n n 
In winter the ponds and rivers are generally covered with ice. — Virginia is 
n n 
the largest State in the Union. 





THE ADJECTIVE. 


When the pupils have become sufficiently acquainted with the na- 
ture of nouns, they may be introduced to the class of adjectives in a sim- 
ilar manner. The teacher directs the attention of the pupils to a 
book, and asks if they can mention any words that express its character 
or quality? To this they will readily answer, that it is a good book, a 
large book, an interesting Look, etc. The teacher then calls on them to 
name as many words as they can, that express the qualities of objects. 
As they proceed to enumerate words of this class, the teacher writes 
them in a column on the beard as before. 

Such expressions as “ These books,” “ A wise man,” “'Ten days,” 
are next written on the board ; and the learners are requested to point 
out the words which serve to define or limit the nouns, but do not strict- 
ly qualify them, After this is done, they proceed to mention others of 
the same character, which are written under the column of qualifying 
words already commenced. It is now time to inform them that all 
words which are used to qualify or define nouns, belong to the class 
called adjectives ; and this title is accordingly placed at the head of the 
column of words on the board. 

The pupils may also be told, in this connection, that the words @ or 
an and the are distinguished from other definitives by the title of arti- 
cles. 

Simple sentences are again placed before the pupils, and they are re- 
quired to select all the adjectives, writing them in a column as before, 
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They should also distinguish the articles, by underlining them in the 
column. 


Move IV. 
Great men are not always wise. — The climate of Egypt is hot in summer, but de- 
lightful in winter. 
ADJECTIVES. 
Great 
Wise 
The 
Hot 
Delightful 
Other sentences are now given to the pupils, from which they se- 
lect the nouns and the adjectives, writing them in separate columns, 
and distinguishing the articles as in the previous exercise. 


Mopet V. 
There are very few plants that will grow in all countries. — Ivory is a hard, solid 
and firm substance, of a white color. 


Nouns. ADJECTIVES. 
Plants Few 
Countries 

Ivory 


Substance 
Color 
Firm 
rs 
White 
The teacher next writes a number of adjectives on the board, and 
the pupils proceed as before to form sentences which embrace them. 


Mopet VI. 
Diligent, cold, warm, sweet. 


Charles is a diligent scholar.— In cold weather we protect ourselves by the 
use of warm clothing. — The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with thorns. 


After this, the pupils write sentences containing adjectives of their 
own selection. In exercises of this character, the learners should dis- 


tinguish all che parts of speech to which they have attended, by their 
several abbreviations. 


Mopet VII. 


Copper i is a very useful metal, which is found i ae — al parts of the world. 
ad} 
It is of's a i calor, and may be drawn out into fine wire, or beaten into thin 
n 
leaves. 








THE VERB. 


This part of speech may be introduced in a manner similar to that 
exhibited in the following dialogue :— 


Teacher. What part of speech is horse ? 


Because it is a name. 
Can you think of any words that tell what the horse does ? 
Runs, walks, etc. 
Are runs and walks nouns ? 
They are not. 
Why not? 
Because they are not names. 
Are they adjectives ? 
They are not. 
Why not? 
Because they do not qualify or define any thing. 
Will you name as many words as you can recollect, that tell 
what any thing does, or that express some kind of action ? 
P. Speak, read, study, sing, play, ete. 
These words are written in a column on the board, after which the 
dialogue is continued : — 


NUP WASSDARADS 


T. In the sentence, “ The sea is calm,” does the word is express 
any degree of action ? 

P. It does not. 

T. Does it express the being or eristence of any thing ? 

P. It does, 

T. Can you name any other words that are used to express the being 
or eristence of objects ? 

P. Am, was, live, ete. 

These words are placed under the column already commenced on 
the board, and the pupils are informed that all words which express 
action, and those which express being or eristence, are called verbs. 

A number of sentences are next placed before the pupils, from which 


they select all the verbs, writing them by themselves as in previous 
exercises, 


1* 
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Mopex VIIL 
Birds fly in the air.— The earth shook and trembled.— Boston is the capital of 
Massachuset:s.— I wrote a letter to my friend last week, and received an answer this 
morning. 
VERBS. 
Fly 
Shook 
Trembled 
Is 
Wrote 
Received 
Other sentences are now given to the learners, from which they se- 
lect all the nouns, adjectives, and verbs, writing them in separate col- 
umna, and distinguishing the articles. 


Mopet IX. 


He came in the morning, and went away at night. — Truth never fears examination. 
— Venus is the brightest of all the planets. It is sometimes visible at mid-day. 
Nouns. ADJECTIVES. Verss. 
Morning Came 
Night qT Went 
Truth i Fears 
Examination Is 
Venus The Is 
Planets Visible 
Mid-day The 
Several verbs are next placed before the learners, and they are re- 
quired to form sentences which include them. (See Models IL and 
VL) 
The pupils next write sentences containing several verbs of their 
own choice ; and distinguish all the verbs, adjectives, and nouns. 


Mopet X. 


ar 


ar n ar n D n v n 
In the spring the farmer ploughs his ground and sows his seed; in the 


n n wD n ar n v . 
summer and autumn he gathers his harvest; and in the winter he cuts his 


n v n 
wood and threshes his grain. 


The teacher should make frequent suggestions and explanations 
during these exercises. It is highly important that learners become 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of verbs, before advancing to 
consider the other parts of speech. 








THE PRONOUN. 


Teacher. In the sentence, “John is diligent, and he will improve,” 
for what name does the word he stand ? 

Pupil. John. 

T. Can you mention any other names for which he is sometimes 
used ? 

George, Charles, man, boy, etc. 

For what nouns does she stand ? 

Jane, Susan, girl, woman, etc. 

What words besides he and she are used in the place of nouns ? 
Him, her, I, who, ete. 

These words are written on the board under the title of Pronouns ; 
and the pupils are informed that this term applies to all words which 
are used to supply the place of nouns, 

Sentences are now placed before the learners, from which they select 
all the pronouns, and write them in a column by themselves. (See 
Models I. and IV.) 

Other sentences are also given them, from which they select all the 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, and pronouns, writing them in columns as 
before. (See Models V. and IX.) 


TH WN 


After this, the teacher writes several pronouns on the board, and the ° 


pupils form sentences embracing them. (See Models II. and VI.) 
They then write sentences including a number of pronouns of their 
own choice. 


Mover XI. 


ar n v ar n pro C 
When the wind blows violently among the trees, they bend and‘ almost 
n v adj pro 
week. Though their roots are very strong, they sometimes yield to the 
nm 
force of the wind and fall to the ground. 

In this manner, the pupils secure by frequent repetition what they 
have before learned; and also cultivate habits of careful comparison 
and discrimination, by examining the different parts of speech in con- 
nection. 





THE ADVERB. 


Teacher. In the sentence, “ The horse runs very rapidly,” what 


word tells how the horse runs ? 
Pupil. Rapidly. 
T. What word then does rapidly modify ? 








Runs. 

What part of speech is runs ? 

A verb. 

What word in the sentence modifies rapidly ? 

Very. 

In the sentence, “ He is an exceedingly diligent scholar,” what 
modifies diligent ? 

Exceedingly. 

What part of speech is diligent ? 

An adjective. 

The words rapidly, exceedingly, and vey, all belong to the same 
class, and are called adverbs. Rapidly modifies a verb ; exceedingly mo- 
difies an adjective ; and very modifies an adverb. Just remember then, 
that all words which modify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs, belong to the 
class of adverbs. 

T. Can you think of any other words that are used in this manner ? 

P. Wisely, here, now, when, etc. 

These words are written in another column on the board, and headed 
Adverbs. When this is done, sentences are again placed before the 
pupils, from which they select all the adverbs, (Models I. and IV ;) and 
others from which they select all the nouns, adjectives, verbs, pronouns, 
and adverbs, (See Models V. and IX.) 

The teacher next writes a number of adverbs on the board, and the 
learners form sentences which embrace them. (Sec Models II. and 
VL) 

After this, they construct sentences containing adverbs selected by 
themselves, and distinguish all the parts of speech to which they have 
attended, as in former exercises. (See Models VII, X., and XI.) 


& 
ee ie Bee ha i 





THE PREPOSITION. 


Teacher. When I say, “My hand is over the table,” what word ex- 
presses the relation of my hand to the table ? 

Pupil. Over. 

T. When I say, “ My hand is under the table,” what word then 
expresses the relation between my hand and the table ? 

P. Under, 

T. Mention any other words that express the relation of different 
things to each other. 

P. On, between, in, above, etc. 

These words are written in a column on the board, and headed Pre- 
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positions. The pupils are told at the same time that every word which 
is used to express the relation of one word to another, belongs to this 
class. . 

Sentences are now given to the pupils, from which they select the 
prepositions ; and others from which they select all the classes of 
words which they have learned. (See Models VIII. and IX.) 

They then proceed to construct sentences containing prepositions 
assigned by the teacher; and others embracing examples of their own 
selection. (See Models VI. and XL) 





THE CONJUNCTION. 


Teacher. In the sentence, “I saw James or his brother,” what 
word connects James and brother 2 

Pupil. Or. 

T. What word connects the different parts or clauses of the sen- 
tence, “ James wen: to school, but John remained at home ?” 

P. But. 

T. Can you think of any other words that are used to connect 
words, or clauses of a sentence ? 

P. And, nor, if, ete. 

These words are written on the board in a column headed Con- 
junctions ; and the pupils are told that all words used merely as con- 
nectives, belong to this class. 

They are then required to select all the conjunctions from given 
sentences ; and afterwards to write sentences containing conjunctions, 
and others embracing all the parts of speech which they have yet learn- 
ed. (See previous Models.) 





THE INTERJECTION. 


Teacher. In the expression, “ Alas! I am undone,” what word is 
used merely to express strong feeling or emotion ? 

Pupil. Alas. 

7. Can you name any other words that are used to express strong 
or sudden emotion ? 

P. Oh, ah, ho, ete. 

These words are written in a column on the board ; and the pupils 
are told that they form a class called interjections. They are then di- 
rected to write a few sentences containing examples of this part of 
speech. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES ON ALL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


Having considered the several classes of words separately, the learn- 
ers are now prepared to take up a variety of selections from their read- 
ing lessons, and classify the different words as they occur; writing 
those of each part of speech in a column by themselves. (See Models 
V. and IX.) 

They should also devote several lessons to the writing of sentences 
which embrace copious examples of all the parts of speech ; placing 
an abbreviation over each word to indicate the class to which it be- 
longs. (See Models X. and XI.) 

All exercises of this kind should be made progressive. From simple 
sentences, the learners should advance to the construction of those 
which are more difficult ; and from difficult sentences, to short compo- 
sitions ; and from short compositions, to those of greater length. 

By pursuing the course here described, the pupils will soon become 
familiar with the nature of words in common use, and be able to classi- 
fy them with facility. 





MORE PARTICULAR EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF WORDS. 


The subdivision of the parts of speech, and their most important offi- 
ces, may now be brought under consideration. 


Nowns. 


The distinction between proper and common nouns, and the distinc- 
tions of gender, person, number and case, may be severally introduced 
by familiar interrogative exercises, similar to those which have already 
been given to aid in distinguishing the parts of speech. 

As soon as the pupils understand the nature of proper and common 
nouns, they are required to select all the nouns from given sentences, 
writing the proper nouns in one column and the common nouns in an- 
other. They then construct sentences which embrace examples of 
both proper and common nouns, (See previous Models.) The other 
distinctions of nouns should be illustrated and enforced by similar ex- 
ercises. This will not only show that the learners are really possessed 
of the principles, but will also serve to fasten them more strongly in 
the memory, 
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ADJECTIVES. 


The degrees of comparison are now taken up, and made the basis of 
a familiar oral exercise. The distinction between descriptive and defin- 
itive adjectives should also receive some further attention. These 
distinctions are next exemplified in written exercises. 


VERBs. 


The verb is the most difficult and important of the parts of speeeh, 
and the teacher should make special effort to impart clear and correct 
views respecting its principal uses. 

The division of verbs into regular and irregular, and the division into 
transitive, intransitive, and passive, should be introduced, like the division 
of nouns, with practical inductive exercises. 

The government of the objective case by a transitive verb, and the 
agreement of a verb with its subject or nominative, may be explained 
in this connection. 

The writing of illustrative sentences, on the part of the pupils, fol- 
lows next in order. (See previous Models.) 

It is generally better not to attempt a fall exhibition of the modes 
and tenses, till pupils lave advanced fartherin the study. They should, 
however, be taught at this period to distinguish between declaratory, 
conditional, aud interrogative sentences ; end to determine whether the 
time denoted by a verb is present, past, or future. 

A general idea of participles, and of auxiliary and compound verbs, 
may also be communicated at this time. 

Each of these subjects should be explained in the familiar, conver- 
sational manner already described ; and accompanied by practical ex- 
ercises in the construction of sentences. 


Pronouns, Prepositions, AnD ConsuNCTIONS. 


The remaining points which demand special consideration in these 
introductory lessons, are the division of pronouns into personal, relative, 
and interrogative, together with the person, number, and case of pro- 
nouns; the connection of words and sentences by conjunctions ; and 
the relation expressed by prepositions. These modifications, like 
those before presented, should be introduced in a familiar and prac- 
ticel manner, and made the basis of exercises in the construction of 
illustrative sentences. 

Before closing this course of lessons, the learners should perform 
several exercises in composition, exemplifying all the important princi- 
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ples to which they have attended. The first exercise may embrace 
the diiferent modifications of the noun ; the second, those of the adjec- 
tive ; the third, those of the verb; the fourth, those of the pronoun; 
and the fifth, the principles relating to the remaining parts of speech. 


Mopex XII. 
Modifications of the Noun. 


I am highly gratified, my dear friend, to learn that your efforts have proved 
successful. My brother and sister expect to leave Boston in about ten days. 
They will spend a day at Springfield, in compliance with your father’s invita- 
tion. — I, Thomas Smith, have written this short composition. 

Common nouns—Friend, efforts, brother, sister, days, day, compliance, father’s, 

invitation, composition. 

Proper nouns.—Boston, Springfield, Thomas Smith. 


Nouns in the Masculine Gender —Brother, father’s, Thomas Smith. 

Noun in the Feminine Gender.—Sister. 

Nouns in the Neuter Geader—Efforts, Boston, days, Springfield, compliance, 
invitation, composition. 

Noun in the Common Gender.—Friend. 


Noun in the First Person—Thomas Smith. 
Noun in the Second Person—Friend. 


Nouns in the Third Person.—Efforts, brother, sister, Boston, days, day, Spring- 
field, compliance, father’s, invitation, composition. 


Nouns in the Singular Number.—Friend, brother, sister, Boston, day, Spring- 
field, compliance, father’s, invitation, Thomas Smith, composition. 

Nouns in the Plural Number —Efforts, days. 

Nouns in the Nominative Case-—Efforts, brother, sister, Thomas Smith. 

Noun in the Possessive Case-——Father’s. 

Nouns in the Objective Case-—Boston, days, day, Springfield, compliance, in- 
vitation, composition. 


Noun in the Case Independent.—Friend. 


After the pupils have in this manne~ exemplified the various modi- 
fications of all the parts of speech, they should be required to write sev- 
eral compositions of considerable length, a1 d parse each word by it- 
self. ‘Thus, in parsing a noun, the learner tells why it is a noun; 
whether it is proper or common, and why ; its gender, and why ; per- 
son, and why ; number, and why ; case, and why. If it isin the nom- 
inative case, be points out the verb of which it is the subject; if in 
the possessive, the noun denoting the object possessed ; if in the ob- 
jective, the word which governs it. A similar course is adopted in 
parsing all the other parts of speech. 








